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Come wealth or want, come good 
or ill, 
Let young and old accept their 
part, 
And bow before the Awful Will, 
And bear it with an honest heart. 
Who misses or who wins the prize. 
Go, lose or conquer as you can. 
But if you fail, or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 
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The First National 
Bank of Boston 


Remodeled Store— 
New Styles— 
New Stocks— 


NO COMPROMISE 


Uncompromising quality and consistent 

Transacts commercial banking accuracy maintained for over forty years 

bus} f have earned for STARRETT TOOLS 

usiness of every nature their wide-spread prestige and have won 

for them the preterence of the metal- 
working arts. 


: 2 . . Acts as In aiding to higher standards the products 
New enthusiasm exists in this remodelled Administrator, Executor, Trustee of American machine builders Starrett 
. Regi T. for A d Precision Tools have materially contribu- 
store. e have assembled a wonderful showin egistrar, !ransfer Agent an ted to the nation’s mechanical supremacy. 
Ss 
5 q ¥ ‘ Fiscal Agent Catalog No. 22 “EL” on request. 
of merchandise which will appeal to all dis- 


criminating women for its distinctive and 
intrinsic charm. 


The L. S. Starrett Company 
The World’s Greatest Tool Makers 


r Manufacturers of Hack S Unexcelled 
Capital, Surplus and Profits ATHOL, MASS. 


$37,500,000 Sfarrett Tools 


42-193 


Authoritative Modes 
Superb Materials and Fabrics 
Moderately Priced 


WHERE MASONS FIND THE MOST CON- 
VENIENT PLACES TO STOP AT 


Special accommodations for banquets and social 
gatherings. Cuisine of exceptional excellence 


Hotel Touraine 


BOYLSTON and TREMONT STREETS 
Opposite Masonic Temple 


Parker House 


SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Young’s Hotel 


COURT STREET and COURT SQ. 


BOSTON 


J. R. WHIPPLE CORPORATION 
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Being specialists and always showing the very 
best in OUTER APPAREL for Women and 
Misses, we offer with confidence our services 
and invite you to call and see our stock of 


Gowns — Dresses — Waists 
Suits — Wraps — Furs 
Skirts — Sweaters 


Meyer Jonasson Co. 


Masonic Temple 
Tremont and Boylston Streets, Boston 
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S. S. PIERCE CO. Baldwin 
EN 


COFFEETE ee. 


“i! TWO GOOD THINGS YOU SHOULD |s=n=e4l| . i New Cemigeiion a 
ALWAYS HAVE IN THE HOUSE- Overland Cigars aa 


‘BOTH ‘THE VERY. BEST OF THEIR KIND - 


TOURISTS (10 in box) per box $1.50 One hundred selected 
Per 100 
1 DELICIOSOS, 20th ........ .-+ $10.00 apples, all sound, er 
PURITANOS, 20th 2.00, 10.00 grade, direct by mail 
LONDRES, 20th ..........., +» 10.00 for $3.00. 
Housewives who grace their tables with these unexcelled CONCHAS FINOS, 20th ........ 10.50 
ba y a 7 EPICURES, 20th .............. 11.00 No better fruit grows 
beverages and merchants who sell them hold their allegi- PERFECTOS, 20th ............. 12.00 eee 
ance to the White House Brands, year after year. JOCKEY CLUB, 40th ........... 12.00 ERR ABW Bless Site 
EXPRESS, 20th ..0.....0000000. 13.00 produces. 
INVINCIBLES, OCH sessiiss sctie eves 14.00 


Try White House Coffee and Tea today, You will say you 
never knew before what really Good Coffee and Tea could be. S. S. PIERCE CO. 


Tremont and Beacon Sts. BOSTON HARRY BLANCHARD 


Copley Square 
Coolidge Corner BROOKLINE SANDWICH CENTER, N. H. 


Send cash with order to 


New Dress Suits 


Masonic Mutual Accident Company Fuller : 
o Let 


(ESTABLISHED 1901) 


SPRINGPIELD, MASS. Regalia Special prices on slightly 
(Incorporated Under Massachusetts Laws for Masons and by Masons only.) C used Dress Suits; 
ompany| | READ & WHITE 
: Tailors 


Successors to 


HARRIOTT sens Regal Bldg, 
COMPANY ummer St., Boston 


47 Winter St. | °c WATCH REPAIRING 


Boston, Mass. 


OUR NEW 
NON-CANCELLABLE and INCONTESTABLE POLICIES 


Eclipse Anything Ever Offered in the Nature of 
HEALTH and ACCIDENT PROTECTION 


American and Swiss Bracelet Watches a Specialty 


Every F. & A. Mason owes it to himself to get particulars \ H. E. BAXTER 


Factory ROOM/908 Prompt 
: - Worcester: Mess: DFXTER BLDG. Service 
For Information or Agency Terms Write to The Home Office or to 
Manufacturers of HAT. Cleaned & Blocked 
CHARLES E. MATHAURS, District Manager Presentation Jewels, Masonic setsractamly 
New Bands and Sweats 
EMON JILDING BOSTON, MASS. . 
619 TRE 2 -BULEDING ON Aprons and all Lodge Supplies E. L. SMITH, 30 Exchange St. 
BOSTO. 
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KAVANAGH BRO 


<a 


<4 “MANUFACTURERS OF » 


OFFICE AND WORKS AT 98 

Sr 88 PENN STREET 
ff “QUINCY ADAMS 

’ MASSACHUSETTS 


WESTERLY GRANITE MONUMENTS 


TELEPHONE QUINCY 194 


DON’T FORGET 


E. F. CALDWELL 


Warehouseman 
Established 1885 


AUTO VANS Tel. Hay. 3907, 3908 
Expert packers of china, furniture, ete. 
Local and long-distance movers 


Weekly trips to and from New York and 


Goods insured while in transit 


H. J. SEILER Co. 
Philadelphia Caterers 


513 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


— Masonic Dinners 
and Spreads 


61 MERRIMAC ST. BOSTON 


Over Forty Years of Service 
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| Carry Your Bank 
With You 


Ei When you travel in foreign countries, your check book is of 
E doubtful help. You must undergo the embarrassment and in- 
| convenience of identification to use it. 

Hl Cash is more inconvenient. 

E The Shawmut Travelers’ Letter of Credit is the solution of 
q your traveling funds problem, It is issued in Dollars, Pounds 
(GB Sterling and Francs. It is self-identifying and readily convert- 
e ible. In al! respects, it is a portable bank account—safe, con- 
i venient, dignified. 


The Foreign Department 


The National Shawmut Bank of Boston 


40 WATER STREET 

Resources over $200,000,000 | 

a) 
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DRINK FRENCHADE 


THE FLAVORS OF LUSCIOUS FRUITS 
Purest---Best 
For Excursions, Picnics and Lodges 


Phone to the Nearest Dealer 
Baker Bros., 87 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Holbrook Marshall Co., Nashua, N. H. 
Jordan Marsh Co., Boston, Mass. Silas Pierce Co., Ltd., Portsmouth, N. H. 
Rhodes Bros., Boston, Mass. Glenwood Spring Bettling Co., Augusta, Me. 
Warren F. Witherell, Boston, Mass. Ingalls Bros., Portland, Me. 
Candy Products Co., Springfield, Mass. National Confectionery Co., Bangor, Me. 
J. W. Daly, Lawrence, Mass. Portland Candy Co., Portland, Me. 
The Field Co., Brocktcen, Mass. Shapero Candy Co., Lewiston, Me. 
Gilman & Moffett Co., Worcester, Mass. Rhode Island News Co., Providence, R. I. 
David McGill Co., New Bedford, Mass. Robinson Bros., Pawtucket, R. I. 
P. J. Mulvaney, Ware, Mass, Fitts Bros., Inc., Framingham, Mass. 
Dickerman & Co., Concord, N. H. Benjamin Barth, Newburyport, Mass. 


The Common Sense Health Drink At All Soda Fountains 
— MANUFACTURED BY — 


NOYES E. FRENCH 


BOSTON — MASS. 
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AUDITING 


673 BOYLSTON STREET 
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WHERE TO PROCURE 
INCOME PROTECTION 


If you are eligible, you can best arrange for the sending of 
Income Checks while you are disabled, by joining The Masonic 
Protective Association— 


BECAUSE—It is an old, strong and tried company, which has been doing 
business for twenty-five years. 


BECAUSE—It pays claims promptly and in a square spirit. 


BECAUSE—Doing business only with the best class in each community, 
it can grant protection at premiums substantially lower than those 
charged for protection of equal merit by the companies doing business 
with the general population. 


BECAUSE—Its insurance is guaranteed, its policies not being subject to 
cancellation. j 


BECAUSE—It insures Masons only. 


THE MASONIC PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
Worcester - Massachusetts 
H. L. IMHOF 
General Agent 
Phone Beach 845 652 Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


ELLIOTT, DAVIS & COMPANY 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


Our Tax Consulting Department will gladly cooperate with you on 
individual, partnership or corporation returns 


BOSTON 17 NEW YORK 


Tel. Main 1535 BOSTON 
Fort Hill 5847 NEW YORK 


MacDonald Detective Bureau 


262 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS FOR ATTORNEYS 


2 RECTOR STREET 


Every genuine DeLuxe Bedsfring 
bears the trade-mark on the side 
rail of the sbring. Look for it— 
it 1s your guarantee. 


THE BEDSPRING LUXURIOUS 


DeLuxe is the most luxuriously comfortable 
bedspring made. It will give you a lifetime of 
satisfactory service and more soothing delight- 
ful healthful repose than you have ever known 


Luxurious comfort in the bedspring 
DeLuxe is a result of special feat- 
ures in the construction, among 
which are the extra long highly 
tempered conical coils tied together 
diagonally at the top with elastic 
helical coils. These helical coils are 
securely attached to the large coils 
by Patented S-Hook Fasteners which 
insure the integrity of the entire 
fabric and distinguish DeLuxe from 
its many inferior imitations. Each 


coil is thus given freedom of action 
and the bedspring is made flexible, 
so that it follows the contour of the 
figure and supports the whole body 
buoyantly in a natural and therefore 
healthful position. It does not sag 
like a hammock or pitch to the side 
of heavier weight when occupied 
by two persons. Tranquilized and 
made drowsy witha sense of physi- 
cal comfort, you drift off into sounc 
and refreshing sleep. 


DeLuxe is handsomely finished in Rome Gray Enamel and will fit metal or wood beds 
(and bow-foot wood beds) without any change. 


«It’s the Bepsprinc, not the bed or mattress that makes all the difference.”” 
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Gey Oriental Rug Torts | 


PIRANIAN BROS. 


yp 
CLEANING t I WASHING 
REMODELING Tien a erences 
MOTH-PROOF 
PACKING Rugs STRAIGATENING 


Oriental fiugs Bought and Sold 
Carpet Work in All [ts Branches 


Phone Beach 8069 147 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 
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de Courcy eee 


For over twenty years GINITA CIGARS 
have faithfully upheld Havana tradi- 
tion of fragrance, mildness and high 
quality. 


Tailor of 
English Cloths 


In fact, thousands of particular men 
Moderate Prices smoke 


- GINITA CIGARS 


9 HAMILTON PLACE 
BOSTON 


CHARLES B. PERKINS Co, 


44 BROMFIELD ST. 36 KILBY ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The NEW ENGLAND CRAFTSMAN, magazine, is issued monthly. 
It is devoted to the interests of Freemasonry and the brotherhood 
of man. 

The subscription price in the United States and Canada is Two 
Dollars and Fifty cents a year, payable in advance. Foreign sub- 
scription is Three Dollars. Twenty-five cents a copy. 

Postage will be prepaid on all subscriptions. 

Remittances should be sent by Money-Order or Draft on Boston. 
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of a notice it will be assumed that a continuation of the subscription 
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Address all letters to the NEW ENGLAND CRAFTSMAN, 201 
Masonic Temple, Boston 11, Mass. 
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specialty. 


Place your order for Masonic 
Jewels now. Masonic charms, 
buttons, pins, and rings a 


Correspondence Solicited 


FREDERICK T. WIDMER 


eMASONIC JEWELER> 


Salesroom and Factory, 31 West Street - - Boston 


Louis H. Werner & Co. 


Tel. B, B. 6263 423 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


FURS 


OF QUALITY AND DISTINCTION 


COATS, WRAPS, CAPES, STOLES 
and NECK SCARFS 
We Specialize in 


Choice Russian and Hudson Bay 
Sable, Natural Blue and 
Silver Fox Skins 


YOUR INSPECTION INVITED 


[an INTRODUCTION LEADS 
TO EVERLASTING FRIENDSHIP 


Chocolatés 


(TWo GRADES) 
Lealily aia 
Ze . 


MADE IN BOSTON.MASS. 
AND WINONA,MINN. 


| ON SALE AT THE BETTER STORES 
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Craftsman Comment 


The Coming Year 


The season of Masonic activities is opening up and lodges and other 
bodies are resuming work. 

With the unprecedented record of growth established last year, it is 
difficult to see how the forthcoming Masonic year, Anno Lucis 5922, will 
exceed 5921, in the Massachusetts Jurisdiction at least, for the Grand 
Master and others in authority have laid especial emphasis on the abso- 
lute necessity for a most thorough and rigid examination of candidates 
and the essential need for care in their selection. A closer supervision 
than ever before, if possible, will be exercised during 1922, to eliminate 
the undesirable. 

Mere numbers do not constitute strength, but we have confidence that 
our Grand Lodges will maintain the institution in its former high standing 
and ideals. 

Here in Massachusetts we have for Grand Master one of the best- 
loved men the office has ever held; a man who worthily carries the title 
of a man and a Mason, true to the best at all times and upholding with 
dignity and ability his high office. 

With such leaders we fear no foe, nor need the Craft be aught but 
proud of its head. 

Looking forward with confidence to the future the true Mason will 
find much to be thankful for; he will be guided by Masonic principles in his 
acts and conduct toward the world, a large part of which unfortunately 
has not recovered from the awful agonies of war and its heritage of misery. 

The years we spend on earth are short at best, so let us resolve that, 
come what will, we will be true to those glorious principles, the perpetua- 
tion of which and their exemplification in the lives of some of the world’s 
greatest citizens have served to make the name of Freemason synonymous 
with all that is best and truest and right. 


Youth—From Refreshment to Labor Again 


From hundreds of thousands of homes Young America has again gone 
forth this month to attend the public schools. Summer months of play 
or idleness or work are at an end. The autumn of juvenile hope is at hand. 
Little boys and girls by the regiments are making their first experiment 
with life outside the protection of the family. For some school will be 
a terrible ordeal, for others a charming adventure, Older boys and girls 
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i frontier of youth which touches upon early 
aS La er —* resume leas left off in June. They, too, 
eco ca eo tock of themselves and of school. What is going to happen 
aioe 1 oes myriads? Will the great city which drafts all . om 
oe to them the opportunities which make possible the whole- 
ccna? P inninentt of the human spirit and the training of the young 
per pee apes Or will the schools be treated as the _ 
ee unscrupulous schemers? The answer depends upon the parents 
a . 
sad The a public school is the bulwark of the republic. The school 

+ aa the conditions surrounding it are of vital interest to iewenes 
for ane Masonic fathers nurtured the public school in its infancy. is 
ee orient therefore, for brethren of the craft to realize that moe aE 
18.000 schools throughout the United States were closed last year = = 
of "teachers, and other thousands were closed for want of funds: A pe 
adequate salaries. There is a shortage of school houses, children are D is 
housed in shacks and in large cities classes are being doubled up ee 
on half time, for want ” room, while nearly 50,000 are being taug y 

rs below standard. 
ee all this, Amreican education is a modern marvel. It has Tai 
been the most efficient popular education in the world. The public = “ 
has its weaknesses and short-comings, but it can make every boy — “ 
a keener and better citizen. And it is the greatest melting pot. 10S 
who would destroy the American public school would destroy the nation. 


Eastern Star In Pennsylvania 


A distressing situation exists in Pennsylvania by reason of the edict 
of the Grand Master of Masons in that jurisdiction forbidding any hs 
sylvania Mason from holding membership in the Eastern Star and other 
organizations in i aps a prerequisite to membership in which is mem- 

rship in Masonic Craft. 
ee att unfortunate that this situation exists and, to be partesty 
sincere, we do not quite see how it can be materially changed or remediec 
si a edicts as that enunciated by the G.M. are not mas 
without deep reflection and careful consideration. The justification ager 
have been evident, and yet we hesitate to believe that the great body o 
the membership of the Eastern Star, comprising, as it does, the Lett 
mothers and sisters of many worthy Masons, has done anything inimica 
to the best interests of the Masonic fraternity in that state, to deserve 
yer ishment. 

ar aoe gO and bad judgment, certain members of the 
O.E S were prompted to indiscretions and, despite warnings, persisted 
in a course that could only result in disaster, then the thing to do, it a 
t if the desire to be vindicated exists, is to discipline those individuals 
me that act show proof of a desire to follow along in true companion- 
ms pita te greater order on which the Star is patterned. 

ee believe that time will demonstrate that the present unfortunate 
i Rs is the result of mistakes and we feel that while the future seems 
a | ~ members of the Eastern Star in Pennsylvania, the funda- 
ret Me meiles of Freemasonry will prevail and justice be rendered soe 
emerge in Pennsylvania and a new order issued from the Grand 
Master, whose office is in the city of brotherly love. 
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The World’s Oldest F reemason 


Brother Samuel Cox, Lynn’s onl 
Freemason, celebrated the 10: 

Despite his years, he is 
his 80th birthday, and he r 
the day. 


Lynn now claims the centenarian, but he rightfully belongs to Marble- 
head, as it was there, in his native town, that he spent most to his life. 

e is a remarkable man. He has never been troubled by a headache 
or by rheumatism and, with the exception of a period of a few years ago, 
when he was threatened with pneumonia, he has never been sick. 

He frankly says that he does not know how he has happened to live 
so long. “I’ve always been pretty happy,” said the grand old man, “and 
I never allowed anything to worry me.” 

When asked to tell his thoughts about living he replied: 
troubles; don’t talk about them. Think of the misfortunes 
stead of your own.” 

His advice to young men about their mode of life is different from 
what he has been accustomed to do. Abstinence from tobacco is preached 
by him, yet he smokes from two to five cigars every day, and as far as 
results have shown, the use of tobacco has never had an injurious effect 
upon his health. 

Young people should abstain from sweets, he says, and he advises 
them to take long walks in the open air and to be unafraid to expand the 
lungs. Singing is a great help, according to Bro. Cox. But most of all, he 
believes in the old adage of early to bed and early to rise, and he has 
followed it as far back as he can remember, 

And Brother Cox has some memory. In 1824 Lafayette rode through 
Marblehead on horseback and the centenarian remembers it so well that 
he recalls the payment of five cents for a badge to sport on that memor- 
able day. 

He was born in Marblehead August 27, 1819, and his parents were 
James and Hannah Cox. He never had much schooling and when he was 
ten years of age he went to work and received 10 cents for a day’s work 
of 14 hours. At 19 he became a fisherman and until he was 44 he sailed 
to the Grand Banks. 

Then he married and to that event he ascribes his escape from the 
death met by all of his family. “Really,” he said, “I can’t say if my family 
was long-lived because all of my folks were lost at sea. I probably would 
have been, but after I married, my wife wouldn’t let me go. Since then 
I’ve been a jack-of-all-trades, but mostly a shoemaker.” 

He has had but one vacation, and that was in 1876, when he went to 
the Centennial celebration in Philadelphia. “Perhaps I wouldn’t have 
lived so long if I had a vacation every year as folks do nowadays,” said 
the old young man. Bro. Cox lives with his daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Pp. 
Proctor, 188 Chestnut street, Lynn, and he pays daily visits to the firemen 
at the Fayette street station. Another call which he makes daily is at a 
nearby barbershop, and between the firemen and the barber he learns all 
the news. His sight failed him some time ago and he has to depend upon 
his friends for the news. 

It was in 1844 that he cast his first presidential ballot, for Van Buren, 
and he is proud that he always voted the regular party ticket. He was 
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2d anniversary of his birth, August 27th, 1921. 
as active today as any time since he passed 
etains an intense interest in the doings of 
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rewarded with the pestmastership of Marblehead during President 
e erm. 

a = tee oldest member of Philanthropic Lodge of Masons of Marble- 

head, having been raised in that lodge in 1849, and is without doubt the 

oldest Mason in New England, if not in the world. 

Bro. Cox has seven of ten children living. They are: Mrs. Proctor, 
Mrs. Philip Smith, Mrs. Fred L. Spinney and Charles H. Cox of Lynn, and 
Mrs. Ellery Spinney, Miss Martha Cox and William Cox of Chicago. 

Annually for several years it has been the custom of the Grand Master 
to send birthday felicitations to our venerable brother, and it is with keen 
pleasure that these brotherly sentiments are received. Most Worshipful 
Brother Prince sent him greetings this year in his usual gracious manner. 

On the occasion of Bro. Cox’s birthday, he was the recipient of 100 
American Beauty roses from Philanthropic Lodge, and in September, 1919, 
he was appointed by the then Grand Master, Leon Martin Abbott, to the 
position of Senior Grand Deacon of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. 

We suggest that our readers write to Brother Cox and felicitate him 
on his accession to the dignity of a real patriarch among Masons, for he 
will surely appreciate kindly sentiments of brethren in the order of which 
he has so long been a loyal member. 
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Obligations and Oaths 
By BROTHER H. R. PARTLOW, Arkansas 


The Masonic obligation has always been to the writer a subject of 
considerable interest, especially on account of the various positions as- 
sumed by the obligor at the time of taking the obligation, and the for- 
malities incident to it which, in my opinion, bespeak for the obligation 
a greater antiquity than is usually accorded it by historians and writers. 

Even a cursory view of the subject of entering into a contractual 
relation from ancient times shows that the obligations assumed to be 
binding were entered into in accordance to the ceremonial form of that 
age, and if entered into in that way were considered by the ancients in- 
violate. History abounds with many instances evidencing this, but for 
numerous cases we have only to go into the field of religious and legal 
literature. Biblical and judicial records are the deposits left by the 
receding waters of time and an examination of the laws and customs of 
these remote ages shows a general unfolding and development of civiliza- 
tion. True it is that the data found are not separately and clearly set 
forth, but may be compared to the residue of the seashore, scattered and 
wholly without order, some buried in sand and foreign matter, while 
others are entirely concealed except to the keen vision of the delving 

student who by patience and skill wil’ exhume them, thereby revealing 
them to the superficial observer. . 
The writer is fully aware that the average Mason has but little in- 
terest in such matters, but a close study of the customs of the ancients will 
shed much light upon certain customs now used in our ritual or floor work 
in conferring degrees. If by any means we can determine the inception 
of these early formalities, the basal ideas leading up to them, and the 
possible psychological functioning which produced them they will, in my 
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opinion, be invaluable. These rudimentary ideas are to the Masonic stu- 
dent what the primary crusts of the earth are to the geologist. They 
contain all the forms which society has subsequently exhibited. 

In the matter of ascertaining the fountain head of the jural conception 
of an oath, obligation, or contract, one may become lost in the impenetrable 
night of antiquity. Mr. Holmes, in his admirable work on “Common Law,” 
says: “To explain how mankind first learned to promise, we must go to 
metaphysics and find out how it came to frame a future tense.” Law, 
like religion, is co-eval with intelligence and so soon as man was capable 
of continuity of thought, so soon as he found intelligible speech, he ques- 
tioned himself concerning his relationship to other sentient beings. There- 
fore, by way of a promise, it may be said that whenever and wherever we 
have found man we find exhibition of certain characteristics which are 
common to other peoples in the same stage of development. 

The force and effect of an oath or obligation in ancient ways was much 
greater than it is today, for the reason that the Higher Power was pre- 
sumed to be present and to participate in the transaction as a third party. 
This was especially so in making of covenants which were accompanied by 
a sacrifice and other solemn formalities in addition ‘to the oath calling upon 
the ever present Deity to witness. 

In the procedure of entering into obligations or of taking oaths one 
is impressed first with the universal use of the right hand. It is a singular 
coincidence that so many people are right handed, and we shall now con- 
sider the use of the right hand in entering into various obligations and 
draw some conclusions regarding its almost universal use. 

The right hand has been held forever sacred. The origin of such 
belief is a profound mystery. Much importance was attached to it in wor- 
ship as well as in entering into various contractual relations. 

A study of the formal contract in early English law rewards the 
student for the pains of his investigation; and for the purpose of giving 
to the reader the benefit of this we quote at some length from Pollack and 
Maitland’s “History of English Law”: 

“In many countries of Western Europe and in this part of the world 
also, we find the mutual grasp of the hand as a form which binds a bar- 
gain. It is possible to regard this as a relic of a more elaborate ceremony 
by which some material was passed from hand to hand; but the mutuality 
of the hand grip seems to make against this explanation. We think it 
more likely that the promisor proffered his name of himself and for the 
purpose of devoting himself to the god or goddess, if he broke faith. Ex- 
panded in words, the underlying idea would be of this kind, ‘As I here 
deliver myself to you by my right hand, so I deliver myself to you by my 
right hand, so I deliver myself to the wrath of Fides, or Jupiter acting by 
the ministry of Fides, if I break faith in this thing.’ 

“Whether the Germans have borrowed this symbolic act from the 
Roman provincials and have thus taken over a Roman practice along with 
Fides, or whether it has an independent root in their own heathen religion 
we will not dare to decide. However, the grasp of the hand appears among 
them at an early date as a mode of contracting solemn, if not legally bind- 
ing, obligations.” 

In the Code of Justinian the formality of raising the right hand was 
necessary in taking an oath. Then we find from the two great sources of 
law, Roman and English, that more importance is attached to the right 
hand than to the left. 

Among primitive races, such as the Dacotah, the Winebagoes and 
other Western tribes, the right hand as a symbol has been observed by 
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more than one person. As a symbol of fidelity and virtue the right hand 
is repeatedly referred to in Hebrew lore. ; 

‘Abraham said to the King of Salem: “I have lifted up my hand unto 
the Lord, the most High God, the possessor of heaven and earth, that I 
will not take anything that is thine.” The expression, “lifted up my hand 
unto the Lord,” doubtless proves the custom of the ancient Hebrews in 
placing ithe right hand upon the object of veneration in entering into a 
contract or binding obligations, and if such object could not be touched, 
the right hand was extended toward the thing of reverence with hand open 
and fingers extended. The right hand of fellowship is spoken of by St. 
Paul in Gallatians (Gallatians 2, chap. 9). In Psalms, 94th chapter, the 
right hand is spoken of as “the right hand of falsehood.” 

The manner of using the right hand as a symbol of fidelity, imposed 
in primitive times the loss of that member in cases of breaches of faith. 
Pollack and Maitland, in their work on English Law, in speaking of the 
German people say, “Germanic law is fond of characteristic punishment. 
It likes to take the tongue of the false accuser and the perjurer’s right 
hand.” 

Fort in his Early History and Antiquities of Freemasonry, says: 

“Oaths were also attested by water, fountains and streams, by rocks, 
cliffs and stones—the latter sometimes white, but the most sacred and 
binding obligations were made upon a blue stone altar. Ancient Norse- 
men swore upon Thor’s hammer. It was no unusual thing for a person 
to formerly attest an oath by the beard, hair, and eyes, or with the hand 
upon vestments. A judicial obligation was administered by touching the 
judge’s staff of office, and by some reason warriors swore by the sword; 
also, other people, in less exciting spheres of domestic life, used household 
furniture. For examples, travelers grasped the wagon wheel, and horse- 
men their stirrups; sailors rested the hand upon the ship’s railing. Opera- 
tive Masons, or stonecutters of the Middle Ages perpetuated the Scan- 
dinavian custom of swearing upon common utensils and used their tools 
in the solemn formality of an obligation—a usage adhered to by the mod- 
ern craft. 

“The right hand was considered indispensable in medieval oaths, to 
seize or to touch the consecrated objects. Frequently the hand was up- 
raised in order to bring it in contact with the material object sworn by, 
and at the same time kneeling, divested of hat and weapon, was an essen- 
tial element in the ceremony of assuming an oath.” 

Why was it necessary to touch or to be in contact with some sacred 
object? This is a pertinent question. The possible explanation may be 
found in the doctrine of deodands in ancient English Common Law. This 
doctrine generally recognized that in case of an injury inflicted by an 
inanimate object, such as a wagon wheel, tree or other object of similar 
kind, a position of the punishment or damage was to award the injured 
with the object, the cause of the injury. Man from the remotest times 
has attributed life, spirit or being to inanimate objects; therefore, swear- 
ing upon these inanimate objects in doubtless for no other purpose than 
to call upon some object to be a witness to this obligation. From the fact 
that man has attributed life to inanimate objects, creating and vesting 
them with certain characteristics common to mankind, naturally brought 
about the necessity of giving them sex. Hence it is probable that this is 
the explanation why in most languages we find masculine and feminine 
gender indiscriminately applied to inanimate objects. The explanation 

is to be found in the doctrine of animism and not in poetic license as is 
often given by grammarians. 
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: The frequent use of the right hand—and one can cite instance after 
instance of its use of entering into obligations, such as in marriage con- 
tracts, uplifted right hand in the taking of an oath—naturally arouses 
one’s enthusiasm to investigate the probable cause. Brother Mackey cites 
instance after instance of its use in worship, such as keeping the right 
side to the altar in going around the altar. Sir Walter Scott gives an 
instance in his novel, “The Pirate,” of the young people who assembled in 
far off Norseland and joined right hands through a circular aperture at 
the base of an upright rock and plighted their faiths to the god Odin. G. 
Stanley Hall makes some interesting remarks when he says: 

“There are many facts which seem to suggest that in adolescence the 
right hand precedes the left, and is not usually quite overtaken, so that 
the predominance is greater after puberty. If this be so the relation of 
the two hands in man is somewhat analagous to the relation between the 
male and female body in muscular development.” 

Scientists say the grip of the right hand exceeds in strength by one- 
sixth to one-eighth that of the left hand. Smedley has observed that there 
is an analogy between unidexterity and the development of the voice. 

Here let us pause and ask two questions: First, Are we right-handed 
because of the long continued use of the right hand in worship and in 
assuming obligations thereby creating a physiological condition or anatom- 
ical condition as a result of constant exercise or precedence of the right 
hand? Second, Is the preference given to the right hand due to the 
disparity in development between the two hands as is pointed out by the 
scientist in the preceding paragraphs? 

The delivery of possession of a piece of land was performed, says 
Digby, in ‘the following manner: 

“Speaking generally it must be the delivery of something, such as a 
clod, earth or twig on the land in the name of whole. Great importance 
was attached to the notoriety of the transaction. That all the neighbors 
might know that A was tenant to B from the fact that open livery of 
seisen had been made ito him. This would enable him to assert his rights 
in case of disputes to the title of lands.” . 

Another instance may be cited from Littleton Coke’s translation: 

“When a freeholder does fealty to his lord he shall hold his right 
hand on a book and shall say this: “Know ye this, my lord, that I shall 
be faithful and true unto you and faith to you shall bear for the lands 
which I claim to hold of you and that I shall lawfully do to you the custom 
and service while I ought to do, at the terms assigned, so help me God and 
His Saints.’ And he shall kiss the book.” cos 

In further substantiation of formalities in assuming obligations we 
wish here to refer ito some peculiar marriage customs. One of the most 
peculiar of these customs was known as “Smock-marriages” or “Marriage 
in Shift.” Under the common law the husband became at marriage liable 
for the antenuptial debts of his wife as well as the successor to her property 
rights. One counteracted the other. Now the theory that the husband 
could escape the liability of the antenuptial debts of his wife possibly 
created or brought about smock-marriages. 

A smock-marriage was one where the debtor bride came to the wed- 
ding dressed in a smock or shift, which was a public declaration to her 
creditors that she took no property to her husband as a basis of charging 
him with her debts. A number of instances are reported in the New Eng- 
land States where the bride was secluded in a closet and joined right 
hands, through an aperture of the door with the bridegroom until the 
ceremony was said, and later appeared well dressed. Alice Morse Earle, 
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in her “Customs of Old New England,” refers frequently to this unique 
custom. 

In ancient days trial by battle was attended by the usual formality of 
joining right hands before the trial of strength, a custom still preserved 
in the prize fight. 

Numerous examples might be cited from the Bible but this is not 
deemed necessary here as it would simply expand this article and add 
nothing to its value or proof. 

The Prince of Wales in taking his coronation oath lays his right hand 
upon the Bible, for it is the object of veneration or sacredness. 

The formality of removing the shoes is one of the oldest customs and 
doubtless had its origin among the people of the East, especially the 
Hebrews. We find Moses upon his approach to the burning bush removed 
his shoes for the reason that the ground on which he stood was sacred. 
It is a custom of the people of the Far East upon approaching a sacred 
place to remove the shoes or to uncover the feet, but among the Western 
people the head is uncovered. The fact of discalceation proves beyond 
doubt that the person taking the oath regards the Deity as present and 
participating as a third party to the ceremony. Among the Jewish people 
it was considered a sign of renunciation of dominion or authority to re- 
move the shoes. 

_ Under the Mosaic law the brother of a childless man was bound to marry 
his widow and until he renounced his right, she could not marry another. 
If refused, the woman was obliged to loose his shoes from his feet and spit 
before his face as an assertion of her complete independence. 

Edward J. White in his “Legal Antiquities” says: 

That this custom was later used by the early Christians would seem 
to be confirmed by the story connected with the proposal of the Emperor 
Vladimir to the daughter of Raguald, for when asked if she would not 
ate the Emperor, she replied: ‘I will not take off my shoes to the son 

slave. 

In the early Saxon days when marriage was completed the father of 
the bride took off her shoes and handed them to the bridegroom. Wood’s 

Wedding Day in All Ages” says that Martin Luther, the great reformer, 
used the shoe in his ceremony. 

Bending the knee has in all ages of the world’s history been considered 
as an act of humility and reverence. Pliny, the Roman naturalist, observes 
that a certain degree of religious reverence is attributed to the knee of 
man. Solomon prayed upon bended knee at the consecration of the temple. 

These customs show beyond doubt that in taking the obligation the 
candidate is assumed to be in ‘the presence of the Deity and that his 
obligation is entered into with that ever present Being. 

The last point we desire to make is that an obligation once assumed 
was by ancient peoples considered inviolable, and could not be set aside 
or held for naught. One reason for this was because every act of the 
promisor contemplated the presence of the Deity and according to the 
customs of that age due preparations had been made looking to the 
entering into of the obligations. 

It would be a great blessing in this modern age if more of the initiates 
into the obligation could or would consider it more as the ancients did. a 
solemn and binding obligation—one taken in the presence of Him who 
can search the inner recesses of the heart and knows our purposes and 
designs. If that were true we would have better Masons, 

It is a matter of regret to every man practicing law how easily men 
extend their right hand toward their Creator and perjure themselves. 
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This is done because many of them regard an oath as an empty string of 
words with no binding effect whatsoever. Let us as Masons make more 
of our obligations and try to impress upon the initiate the fact that a 
broken pledge with the brethren is attended with serious consequences and 
is looked upon with displeasure by Him Who takes notice of the falling 
of the sparrow. 


LQYSS 


John Sullivan, First Grand Master of 
New Hampshire 
By ARTHUR H. CHASE, Past Master 


In the year 1789 there were but three Masonic Lodges in New Hamp- 
shire, viz., St. John’s and St. Patrick’s, at Portsmouth, and Rising Sun at 
Keene. On the eighth day of July in that year deputies from these lodges 
met in Portsmouth and established the Grand Lodge of New Hampshire, 
“upon principles consistent with, ee subordinate to, the General regu- 
ations and Ancient constitutions of Freemasonry. 

- ois Excellency, John Sullivan, Esquire, President of the State of New 
Hampshire, was elected Grand Master of Masons at that meeting. 

General Sullivan was made a Mason in St. John’s Lodge, Portsmouth, 
N. H., on March 19, 1767; passed to the degree of Felloweraft on the same 
date, and raised a Master Mason December 28, 1768. At the time of his 
election as Grand Master he had never held the office of Master of a lodge. 
It was probably due to this fact that his installation as Grand Master was 
a 3, 1789, he was elected Master of St. John’s Lodge and 
inst h the 28th of the same month. ; ; 
aiag pote Grand Master at a meeting held in Parent 
on the eighth day of April, 1790, as indicated by the following extrac 

rr records: 
TOM the ci an of the several lodges present confirmed the cee & 
Brother Sulilvan, who was joyfully me gn La Master elect. Brother 
e first procession round the tables, viz.: _ 
Tene atone, with heen sword, to clear the way; the Sette 
and two abreast, with white rods; the Grand Chaplain, Bro. oS 
with one great light; Secretary and Treasurer; Bro. Hoven, as Lone Shon 
Rising Sun Lodge, with the sword; Bro. Rogers and Bro. Bass; ; Tur a 
burne, with the Book of Constitutions; Bro. Thompson and oe ner, 
with two great lights; Bro. Sullivan, Grand Master elect; Ban, J aS ona 
“During the procession three times around the tables, t e — 
stood up and made their regular salutations, when returned, Bro. son, 
r i | : ; 
Prone Tieeelieney, our Bro. John Sullivan, Esq., Grand Master of 
Masons in New Hampshire.’ Sgeadiets 
“His Excellency avin bowed to the assembly, Bro. ese ee 
him with the proper insignia and badges of his office and aniary See 
him in Solomon’s Chair, and, wishing him all prosperity, sat lionel es 
right hand, upon which the assembly joined in due homage, @ 
congratulations, and other signs of joy.” 
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Thus is the Masonic histor ire li ith i 
ie r ‘y of New Hampshire linked with its po- 
aaah eee a that its first president (as the governor was then 
New Hampshir still presiding, installed as Grand Master of Masons of 
ut little additional is known of hi i 
, s Masonic career. We are told that 
ve te = St. J ohn S Lodge show that he was a frequent attendant at 
iets Finger spate his many activities, and the fact that his public 
ent nd country kept him away from Portsmouth for long 
It is further related that i i 
ner n the Rhode Island campaign of 1778 he 
sas gh i so ae the Masonic Brethren under his Command to take 
ae feead Bed ib festival of St. John the Evangelist, in Provi- 
participated iy the Pa ae Mitchell Varnum, another eminent Mason, 
e dedication of the monument erected to hi 
edice : o his memory by the 
oe pide eee ceremonies were performed in most icipressive tie: 
arn ie ce vase of New Hampshire. The then Most Worshpful 
of his ieee rigs es Carroll Hayes, of Manchester, said, in the course 
ebianie cece eee Pi i not only proper, but eminently fitting, that Masons 
homer tein a a * * * for the reason that the man in whose 
pulsed Wien 4 ‘i aft has been erected was a prominent and distin- 
{ia Brollece tp : mA de for the Order, and his recognized abilities caused 
ghopene kee _ er upon him the highest honor in their power, by 
ee aa e first Grand Master of Masons in New Hampshire. , He 
0 ane oon in the cause of Masonry because he thoroughly 
ap tie pect sagt believed in his principles, and was always ready to 
anil aicias, — aa oer with the golden chain of brotherly love 
generation. Like G od-fearing and liberty-loving men of his time and 
great leaders of th ee Washington and nearly all of the patriots and 
Of Gaming cee By e R evolutionary period, he was a Mason because love 
rent he coed et ge of Freemasonry are inseparable. When we 
oak ane m3 0 Be life, and find that he possessed all the attributes 
eure ork es man, one who was true to himself and true to his 
sivenes indeed it gi i for that which was best, it would have been 
passed within Mie ore eae Z hee oe ee fo oe oh the oem) 
of Master Mason? » and in due time been able to claim the proud title 
It must have been with a feelin 
i e een. ! g of deep regret that withi 
feat tating rein pe cgi = Grand Master, he ee cial te 
1 t ve up the duties of his offi i id i 
letter, written by himself, and preser i i 
of which the following is a emai in the Grand Masonic archives, 
Durham, Septemr 5, 1 
Brother Hall Jackson, Deputy Gr ister ae 
New eee y Grand Master of the Lodges, 


Dear Sir: My alarming State of health which once i 
: 1 0 

ze to express my wishes to the Grand Lodge iat Toston 
be excused from the honor conferred on me by Electing me 
scot Ee of the Lodge of free and accepted masons in 
yee Hage geo compels me at this time to notify you & 
through you the Grand Lodge of this state that owing to 
Indisposition, I find myself unable to perform the Duties of 
The important office, and must therefore decline acting any 
Longer in the honorable Station which I have been honored 
with. I must now Intreat the Brethren to accept my most 
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cordial thanks for the honor they have done me by the ap- 
pointment & to believe that I shall ever Esteem and revere 
an order so respectable & to which I now feel I ever shall 
feel the strongest attachment. Jno. Sullivan. 


Right Worshipful 

Hall Jackson, Esqr., Deputy 
Grand Master of free masons 
in New Hampshire. 


The career of John Snllivan is one to be proud of. He was the most 
conspicuous among many great and resourceful men of our state in those 
eventful Revolutionary days. A patriot of unnsullied loyalty, he gave 
his all to the service of his state and country. 

As a citizen he was far in advance of his times, urging the people to 
constructive action, and, many times, successfully moulding them to his 
will. 

As a lawyer he occupied a distinguished place in the bar, impulsive 
and swift in thought and accurate in execution. 

‘As a soldier his record is one of bravery and self-sacrifice. Critics 
have tried to break down that record, but it has stood the test of time, and 
today he stands as one of the bravest and ablest generals that aided 
Washington. 

As a governor he served the State which he loved with the restless 
power of a vigorous and versatile mind. 

Through all the many public offices he filled, he was beloved of the 
people and was more than any other New Hampshire uan, their councilor 
and guide. Perhaps the man who most nearly approached him in the 
esteem of the people was Mesbech Weare. I quote a comparison of these 
two men once written by the late Ezra S. Stevens, because it seems to me 
to forcibly bring out the important traits of Gen. Sullivan’s character: 

“The life-work of Weare was a human temple, reared by industry and 
cemented by the superior qualities of his judgment and discretion. Sul- 
livan, bounding from the joys of youth into the wisdom and soberness of 
manhood, was swift in thought and bold in execution. Weare was pru- 
dent. He acted at all times and under all circumstances with rare intelli- 
gence, because he clearly discerned and correctly read the state of the 
public mind. Sullivan was impetuous. He gilded the realities of the pres- 
ent with the golden hopes and promises of the future. Weare was. under- 
stood and appreciated because he walked among and labored with the 
people, inviting them into the inner temple of his thought, and instructing 
them from the ripeness of his experience and the fulness of his wisdom. 
Sullivan always in advance of public sentiment, was fond of moving, even 
if he failed to convince the people, and, while the cautious were grieving 

over a disturbance, Sullivan was rejoicing in war. Weare was a statesman 
of tact and ability. Sullivan was a born leader of men. Weare conducted, 
but Sullivan created, revolution, and each was equally illustrious in his 

peculiar sphere.” _ 
Looking back into the centuries of Masonic history and tradition we 
are convinced that in every age and country men of action, of accomplish- 
ment and of high character have followed its teachings. It is therefore 
gratifying to us to know that the beginnings of cur Grand Lodge was 
under the watchful care of a man of that superior type, a man who gave 
to the full in many high places, and thus giving, glorified that to which 
he gave. Masonry honored General Sullivan by making him Grand Master, 

but he no less honored Masonry by his service in that high office. 
—New Hampshire Masonic Bulletin. 
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The Pilgrims of Plymouth 


(SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE at Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
December 21, 1920) 


(Continued from August Issue) 


So the century swept on and we are its children. It brought us to the point yey 
the extended application of international arbitration, the conventions of Geneva pnd 
of the Hague, made strong the hope that there could be no more great wars, ai 
seemed at least to assure us that if any war unhappily should come, then such limi a 
tions had been established and such agreements made that the worst horrors of way 
would be either avoided or mitigated. These hopes, these dreams, if you will, filled 
the minds of men. Then suddenly, without warning, there broke upon the Western 
World the greatest and the worst war ever known in a recorded history of six thou- 
sand years which had been filled with wars. Not only was it the greatest of ee 
but. when it came the powerful conventions of society, the comfortable fictions of dai y 
existence, were rent and flung aside, and primitive man, even the savage of the 
Neanderthal period, began to show himself lurking behind the demure figure of nine- 
teenth century respectability. The difference was that the primitive instincts and 
passions were now equipped with all the methods of destruction which the latest and 
most advanced science could furnish. Germany had carried her purely materialistic 
conception of organization at home and dominion abroad to the highest point of 
perfection. How near she came to victory we know only too well. She fell upon ‘ 
world which, except for the British Navy and the French Army, was unprepared. 
Reckless in her Strength she finally did not hesitate to invade and trample on the 
rights of the United States until she forced us into the field. Her preparation was mar- 
vellously complete, her efficiency unrivaled—and she failed. All the nations arrayed 
against her were largely under the materialistic influences which were so powerful 
in that phase of nineteenth century progress, and which had forgotten the real end 
informing spirit of the time; confounded material progress with that of intellect and 
character, and made the cash basis loom large upon man’s horizon. _As Disraeli said, 
“The European talks of progress because by the aid of a few Scientific discoveries 
he has established a society which has mistaken comfort for civilization.” The mis- 
take was not confined to Europe, and the confusion of thought which it implies both 
as to science and civilization was world-wide. Fortunately, none of the other nations 
which fought against Germany were wholly under material control. When in presence 
of a dire peril their love of independence, of liberty, of freedom of thought and of 

umanity between men and nations rose supreme. They preferred to suffer and die 

rather than lose these precious possessions, or sink into slavery and vassalage before 
a seeker of world dominion. So inspired they won, and the German scheme of world 
Conquest went down in ruin. . 

Now as a result we face an exhausted and almost prostrate world, with sugges- 

tions in Asia of world conquest, while in another region a savage despotism which 

4s replaced the autocracy of the Czars is threatening the destruction of all civiliza- 
tion. But that which most concerns us here are not the economic conditions, formidable 
and difficult as those are, or even the physical dangers which so darken and overcloud 
the future. It is in the realm of ideas that the most significant manifestations are 
always to be found as well as the solution of the problems, if there be one, for in 
the end ideas reign and thought will govern the world. ; 

The inlienable companion of the spirit of progress—of the law of progress, if there 
is one, as the nineteenth century believed—is optimism, which is not a system of 
Philosophy, but a state of mind. The hope for continuous moral and intellectual progress 
could not o herwise exist, but now, born of the great war and its legacies, the mental 
and emotional condition known as pessimism is rising up, looking us in the eyes and 
calling upon us to face the hard facts of history and of the world about us. Read 
the books and articles which are appearing daily in France and Germany and Italy 
and you will hear the note of pessimism ever waxing louder and More distinct. If 
it is said that it could hardly be otherwise ‘among people who have just emerged from 
such an awful experience as theirs, one can only reply that this is their view, and 
their personal equation does not alter the fact of their opinion being as it is. 

Turn to Spain, a neutral country not ravaged by war. Recently I read an article 
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by Senor Baldomero Argente from the “Heraldo” of Madrid. 

“Faith in indefinite progress is merely another way of express 
We see that the world has been going forward during our life 
it will continue to do so. But I am convinced that our preser 
to perish the way earlier civilizations have perished. Men may say hat then 
we shall have a new civilization better and grander than the previous one. But are 
they sure that the present civilization is better than the civilization which preceded 
it?” He then goes on to trace the earlier civilizations which have risen, flourished 
and decayed; points to the wave of gross materialism now flooding the world, the 
restlessness and extravagance of a civilization rotten to the core; and concludes, after 
admitting that a new civilization may arise and fall, “But the time will come when 
the peaple will no longer have the strength to revolt, and the nations of Europe will 
disappear one after another, never to revive until after a long night of barbarism.” 
Here is not cnly a complete denial of the nineteenth century belief, but a profound 


It begins in this way: 
ing our limited vision. 
time, and assume that 
nt civilization is about 


skepticism as to whether there has been any real progress in the past, or that the 
civilizacion now tottering is the best. Go to England. There has recent] 


E y been pub- 
lished a book by Mr. J. B. Bury, Regius professor of modern history at Cambridge, 


one of the ablest, most learned and most eminent of English historians, entitled the 
“Idea of Progress.” At about the Same time and with the same title appeared the 
Romanes lecture by Dean Inge, a brilliant writer and one: of the most distinguished 
leaders among the clergy of the Church of England. Each in his own way comes 
to like conclusions. Professor Bury declares that the search for a law of progress 
has failed, and that the existence of such a law is wholly unproved; and Dr. Inge 
thinks that the laws of nature neither promise progress nor forbid it, but that assured 
belief in it is a nearly outworn form of optimism, Here from these two eminent men 
is a flat negation of what the nineteenth century devoutly believed. In our own country 
there is a stronger hope in the popular conception of progress, and better apparent 
grounds for it, perhaps, than in any other; but as the months have slipped by since 
the war no observant man can deny that there is a growing doubt, a rising tide of 
pessimism, among those who think and who are the first to see and to weigh the 
chances of the future, This situation, showing so strongly this tendency of thought 
in western civilization, is a very solemn one, not to be disregarded or lightly brushed 
aside. Webster turned to the great landmark set up by the exiles from England 
on this spot in 1620, and as he studied and depicted them and their deeds he saw 
nothing but stimulation and encouragement, and naught but harmony with the spirit 
of progress,—the spirit of his own time which he so largely embodied and illustrated 
in after years, 

This was the message of the Pilgrims to him and to his age as they read it, 
What do they say to us, not in the dawn of a young hope everywhere for a new 
and better world, not in the heyday of the idea of continuous progress, but after six 
years of trial marked by an intensity and severity hitherto unknown, in an hour of 
darkness and doubt beset with perils which no man can measure or foresee? What 
meaning have the Pilgrims to us who have one and all been bred up in the nineteenth 
century spirit, who, carried away by the vast material progress of the past century, 
for the most part looking no further than the physical effects and thinking too little 
of the higher meanings, now find ourselves beset by doubts, surrounded by dangers, 
and with the theory of life which seemed so fixed and permanent trembling in the 
balance? What has the foundation of New Plymouth, so full of the inspiration of 
hope to Webster and his time, to say to us as we look about us in this troubled ang 
desolated world? 

As the little group of men and women who gathered here in 1620 stand out befora 
us very luminous in the pages of history they have a stern, an austere, look, due 
perhaps in a measure to our own consciousness of what they believed and what they 
suffered and did. No doubt they lived and toiled and loved and married and were 
given in marriage and met the little events, hurrying on from day to day, much as 
human nature jn all ages has commanded. But it is to be feared that they did not 
face all these daily incidents of life with a smile, To them life was very serious, 
perhaps a safer conception than the other extreme, which finds money and amuse- 
ment and restless movement the most desirable objects of existence. But whether 
light-hearted or grave, the Pilgrims encountered the demands of life with unfailing 
courage, a quality always essential, never More so than when the clouds hang low and 
the minds of men are filled with apprehension. They had a very strong and active 
sense of public duty. It is possible that by their example they can on this point teach 
us something. Just at present there seems a great deal of concern about rights, and 
a tendency to forget the duties which rights must always bring with them, and without 
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ver so absorbed 


Ses re ne : 
hich rights become worthless and cannot be maintained. They were the public 
which r 


: lic, 3 
hei rsonal affairs as to forget those which concerned the pu the New World 
‘in their pe 


to 
‘ and women who had come t : state, they 
meaning to then the bag need oe and established Lone ie ee dest, 
together. In this spirit, us compact of the “Mayflower”—a very ick,” and agree 
drew up and — Feo ceed themselves into “a civil body Pa ‘they promised 
Be on ee e recordance therewith, and to those laws and “o: tatement expressed 
ip make devise 2 and obedience.” It was a very simple rs compact may be 
“all due suprise It is quite true that all that is vital Be in the patent itself. 
in very few wor 5 farewell letter received at Southampton, Pate principles of the 
found in Robinson not have originated either the words or ‘ds not many. But 
ae soe ai neh the principles embodied were few and the ee agree upon these 
COMPA eee That chee had thought endugh about sO ve nt if you please, but they 
the fact remains uided by them. It was only an agreement, 1 After all deductions 
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lamation of democracy, sometl rican hemisphere. 
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try. In an unknown , could easily 
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t for license and opportunity to do imits of the patent, 
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established, for it is the corner s leas: I made by the state were 0 : 
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all, and this mighty princip ca | essor of Bradford and i 
’ 1 < + champion in a suce , fi t be ours, also, 
where it has found its lates It their palladium and it mus ae 
of Massachusetts. was Pp ‘vilization in any form co 
present Governor 0 state or nation the end of civiliza Me etadly. 
for when it is reft from any s f Plymouth thought and thought co all 
‘ * d. The men o ymo d very naturally, 
ceivable by us is at hand. th eem to have had, an y ism 
their new home they si hey tried communis 
about government. In le iety as a whole, and they smit the 
: i larger action by society : + Jed them to limit 
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A ts development. : Joned it. You can 
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ey poe te tema and in conflict with human ee ee honestly 
an obstacle a . the right of man to F ose 
. ey decided that the rig Saiyan ery advers 
tee. eee to social stability and to eh oe te Yongideration 
obtained : 4 ceed, there is something Ce re a aaa ay 
LS ag ee a ee the. mnt of destructive, clamorous and ancient rem 
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: . and formed 
#oriall bumian ae later they joined the group of ee ee Union of 
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Bes peu pes sO ney, nite scattered states In a natio) haute yey? ei hundred 
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men reverence and celebrate down to their own level. 


errors, the shortcomings, and forget that those are not what concern us. No one 
regards the Pilgrims as perfect. They themselves had no such conception. They had 
a very deep and intimate conviction of sin. But what matters is their greatness not 
their littleness. They did a great deed; there it stands, ineffaceable and beyond 
forgetfulness. They fought a good fight; they made mistakes and some other things 
besides. They had strong characters and unyielding courage. They had deep con- 
victions. They were close kin to Macaulay’s Puritan. “He prostrated himself in the 
dust before his Maker; but he set his foot upon the neck of his king.” Whatever 
their failings, however simple, uneducated and undistinguished the mass of them may 
have been, they did a mighty work, and their work lives after them. 

of untrodden continents, the founders of great nati 
to crowd the highways of history, and when we 
wholesome, to venerate them for what they did than to belittle them because they were 
not perfect in all the details of life dem 


name of the truth of history which the Pil 


They search for the flaws, the 


race, their allegiance to their native country and their language, but their religious 


h all material purposes, all hope of bettering 

In 1597 some of their forerunners 
, and wished to go because there “we may 
ience persuaded by his word but also doe 
untry great good service.” So comes the voice of a 
Listen now to what Bradford says on the eve of the 
nd you feel in every line the great aspiration of their souls:— 


May and ought not the children of these fathers rightly say: Our fathers 
were Englishmen which came over this great ocean, and were ready to perish 
in this wilder but they cried unto the Lord, and He heard their voyce, 
and looked on their adversitie, etc. Let them therefor praise the Lord because 
He is good and His mercies endure forever. 


quarter of a century before. 
final landing, a 


Whatever our beliefs or disbeliefs, here is a ver 
fine and lofty courage, to be reverentially admired of all men, and which can never 
be out of fashion. It matters not whether we agree with their theology or with their 
forms of Christian worship. That which counted then and has counted ever since 
was that they set the spiritual above the material, the possessions of the mind and 
heart above those which ministered to the body and made life easier and more com- 
fortable. They builded herein better than they knew. The object immediately before 


them was freedom to worship God in their own way which had been denied to them 
in their native country. That of which they were not conscious was the corollary of 
their great aspiration, when once fulfilled, that all other men must also be free to 


worship God in their own several ways. Their powerful neighbors of Massachusetts 
Bay, coming with a like purpose, resisted for half a century the inevitable result with 
all the fierce energy of earnest men strong both in character and intellect, and failed. 
When the Pilgrims achieved their purpose through much sacrifice and suffering they 
opened the door to the coming of freedom of conscience, and freedom of conscience 


meant freedom of thought upon everything within the mental range of humanity, 
Of all the possessions painfully won by the race of men throughout the centuries 
nothing approaches either in value or Meaning the right of each and every man and 
woman to think their own thoughts in their own way. Can we longer wonder that 
the coming of the Pilgrims to these shores towers ever higher as a decisive event in 
history, for the battles won in the fields of thought make all other battles look small 
indeed, as the procession of the centuries moves slowly by. 

slowly by. 


Webster saw the greatness of the Plymouth 
in things material and in knowledge of the histori 
progress which had come in his own land from the 
of the Pilgrims who set forth from Leyden, 
out, he did not see, or if he saw he did not 
progress in arts, science and knowledge and a 
fine flower and the overruling influence in th 
wherein he was to play so distinguished a part, 
law of progress was unknown. Even their gre 
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achievement; he saw the progress 
¢ world, and, above all, he saw the 
labors, the deeds and the principles 
Apparently, as I have already pointed 
draw, the distinction between historie 
law of progress which was to be the 
e century which he represented and 

To the Pilgrims the very idea of a 
‘at contemporary, Francis Bacon, who 
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. aced the world 
hi ay for it, never accepted or formulated it. But they. teenth century 
Le ice nd did their best. The sustaining power of the ‘th was not theirs. 
as they some 7 in the continuous progress of mankind on the gery Plymouth stand 
Market cng re is a law of progress or not these Pilgrims 0° and which can 
Pu ceudiemn tf certain great principles which a cae srON as now beset the 
on 7 rvice than in days of doubt and trouble a 
ee ne eneal Gain they made their meaning clear. They neve joe qualities of 
earn eince® they never set material advance above se te i 
ane Mere They never for a moment thought that life an wowed: t 
aplescornet in economic terms, which asus if mo —, er verencéd learning 
2 oday- They set character first. i ly. 5 we 
tendency poone 6) alciaal * dhievemant. They succeeded mere te hee ia there 
ee or today, at what it seeks and what it apparently h = the aspirations 
lonis. at Ui nace to be ‘learned and followed by us as it shines fort! a caw land, <he 
eg ¢ these plain people whom here we celebrate? The tla Seized with sur- 
ane eed a ilderness which gave them the freedom they sough Seems as if they 
ey ara Sena upon the deepest affections of their hearts. It 
Pd than here and not elsewhere will we live and strive— 


Until at last this love of earth reveals 
A soul beside our own, to quicken, quell, 
Trradiate, and through ruinous floods uplift. 


oy did, these 
F “pul is” came, as they did, - 
iration always, and when the “ruinous flood hich they came, 
Piet aa Teese? on, won through, and lifted up the cause for W 
in the land they had made their own, ; — 
In all probability they still held to the belief of the Anci Te 
Middle Ages that our minute planet was the center of the mnt yenees Galileo, 
not mistaken, Francis Bacon, Foserdless Of A agai a tel partie as it is witl 
a ‘arth was all they had, and brief life was here th th and to 
a" ee not live in vain. They strove to do their Le OP ar thelr fellow 
snail it so far as they could in their short existence, a better p ee their fields and 
make ree weve not slothful in business, working hard and toiling ath in body anc 
on tormy nothern seas. They sought to give men freedom } inseparable from 
a d ° The tried to reduce the sum of human misery, the surrering u0s Ryere can be 
human existence. Whatever our faith, whatever our Lael in eae he Snows and the 
" -poses for man than thus to deal with the only earth em in this 
2s lew Sime awarded him for his existence here. As we Ledge : 
the oRIy true way, our reverence and our admiration alike grow ey ssaraale 4 those 
tars, fo Wiens in gratitude, and we commend what they eo pe 5 Phe memory 
‘us. While the great republic is true jn hear ¢ Time. 
rg hg! pee of Plymouth it will take no detriment even from the hand o 


rld and of the 
: be if I am 
still ad- 


(THE END) 


i but must 
s of knowledge in Masonry are broad and deep, 
be ee ta eee head to get the full benefit. Too many Masons are 
inclined to drift with the tide. 


ivi re i i | lerful than a book! 
living man, there is nothing more wonc a 
A Pn ti us from the dead—from ae ee re te ee oa 
ived per housands of miles away. nd ye se, in t 
re ee ody speak to us, terrify us, comfort us, open their hearts to 
us as brothers.—Charles Kingsley. 


Note and Comment 


On Saturday, Sept. 10, 2,000 members of 
the Boston Masonie Club met at the old 
clubhouse, 200 Commonwealth avenue, and 


In the front of the basement are several 
servants’ rooms and a room that will be 


used for billiards; als large 1, ry. 
preceded by the band of Aleppo Temple, ‘ os Ey to 


A.A.O.N.M.S., and accompanied by a 
platoon of the patrol of the “Grotto,” 
marched by fours to the new clubhouse, 
recently acquired at the corner of Heres- 
ford and Beacon streets, where the parade 
was reviewed by Grand Master Arthur D. 
Prince, Grand Secretary Frederick W. Ham- 
ilton, Grand Commander Harry Pollard 
and three representatives of Governor Cox 
sent there for that purpose. 

Later, inspection of the clubhouse was 
made by the members and guests and a 
better appreciation of the magnificent new 
home obtained. The property has been ac- 
quired by purchase and is known as the 
Slater Mansion. It is described as fol- 
lows: Situated at 448 Beacon street, corner 
of Hereford street, one block from Massa- 
chusetts avenue, where trolley lines connect 
with all parts of Boston, suburbs, and 
country-side. 

The property consists of about 8,250 
square feet of land, about all of which 


is covered with a mansion house of fire-__ 
proof brick, four stories front, five stories 


rear, and an auditorium. 

The house contains about 30 rooms, and 
the finish and decorations as a whole are 
unsurpassed. It would take a master mind 
to describe them. 

The building is a double one with a centre 
entrance on Beacon street. 

Vestibule is 10 x 16 feet, beautifully fin- 
ished in stone and marble. On the left is 
a room that serves as a ladies’ parlor, 17 x 
23 feet, finely decorated. Leading from this 
is a private or secret stairway up to the 
second floor, affording access to upper rooms 
without having to pass through the centre 
of the club. 

At the right is a parlor finished in Jap- 
anese style. The main hall or foyer is 18 x 
34 feet with marble floor and a 6 ft. fire- 
place. and an elevator which runs to the 
top of the house. 

In the rear is the kitchen, pantry, and 
large servants’ dining room that will be 
used for an office, and the kitchen is 
equipped with a coal and gas range. This 
floor is tiled, and there is also a stairway 
to the side entrance, and a second stairway 
leading to the grand ball room or auditori- 
um. In this section are also toilet rooms, 
coat rooms, etc., with boiler room at the 
rear. The house is fitted with two new 
steam boilers in excellent condition. 


The auditorium is 30 x 50 feet with a 
balcony, the whole having a seating capac- 
ity of about 350. The auditorium faces the 
Charles river, and the roof is finished in 
6 ft. red tile. With an iron railing around 


and a canopy top it will make an ideal roof 
garden, 


New Home of the Boston Masonic Club 


The second floor contains a foyer 20 x 
27 feet, with two large rooms on the front 
of the house, each beautifully finished. In 
the rear are two dining rooms, one 21 x 
22 feet, and the other 13 x 22 feet, both 
overlooking the Charles river, the finish be- 
ing very beautiful. Off the dining rooms 
is a commodious serving room. 

The third, fourth and fifth floors contain 
19 bed rooms and six bath rooms. 

The electric fixtures throughout the house 
are most elaborate and cannot be described 
to give one any idea as to their beauty, 

The heating and plumbing is of the high- 
est grade, and the house is in perfect order. 

The rear of the house faces the Charles 
river, where is a perfect panorama day and 
night. 

It is stated that this property cost nearly 
half a million dollars, and it is understood 
the Club paid $125,000, exclusive of many 
of the furnishings and fittings. 

The Boston Masonic Club in its early days 
through an error of judgment, incurred the 
displeasure of the then Grand Master and 
its prospects were for some time dark and 
doubtful. Now, however, under the ener- 
getic and enthusiastic leadership of W. L. 
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r its present president, it has en- 
polled Dong its membership — illustrious 
names Irom ali parts of the jurisaiction, 
has 2500 members and a waiting list. 

It is earnestly hoped by all who have 
the best interests of the Craft at ents 
that this organization will conduct its me 
fairs on the highest Masonic plane, indee 
there is none other, and that the new ome 
will exemplify in the best sense of the wee 
those Masonic characteristics which wi 
ennoble it and bring it enduring fame. 


etirement of Barton Smith as sovereign 
on commander of the Supreme Council 
of the Scottish Rite for the northern juris- 
diction, and the election of his successor, 
was one of the outstanding features of ane 
100th annual meeting of the council, whic! L 
began in Boston Tuesday, Sept. 20. Barton 
Smith was crowned a thirty-third degree 
Mason at Providence, R. I., in September, 
1887, and made an active member of the 
council for Ohio at Boston, Sept. 20, 1896 
Since that time he has served the couner 
in various positions of official trust, an 
on Sept. 20, 1915, was elected grand com- 
mander and sebsequently re-elected at Bos- 
mn, Sept. 22, 1918. . . 
a ery life Mr. Smith is president 
of the Toledo Blade Company, having been 
identified with the business as counsel since 
1879. It was upon the death of Robinson 
Locke, his friend and fraternal associate, 
that he became the head of the company. 
Aside from filling the duties of a publisher, 
he has practiced law continuously , since 
1875, during which period he has tried es 
many contested cases in Ai and tria 
to jur any lawyer in eed so . 
Soaia te rages important litigations iv 
volving Masonry in which Barton ont 
has figured was that growing out of the 
Cereneau cases in Ohio from which it was 
decided that ‘members of voluntary, as 
ternal associations, such as the symbolic 
lodges of Free and Accepted Masons, can- 
not resort to courts of equity to see 
trials by the judiciaries of the order _* 
a view to their expulsion.” This, left — 
ternal orders free to function within ay 
by themselves, a privilege which, up to 
that time (1892), had jn contested by ex- 
elled or disciplined members. 
. Personally, Test to the Cereneau Cag Hs 
Barton Smith regards his participation a 
preparing and obtaining the adoption - 
the rules governing the conference 0 iS 
Supreme Councils of os World as his mos 
impor service to Masonry. — —_ 
Ce enter Smith, during his “ 
cumbency of the office, has seen the ier. 
ization grow from a membership of 59, a 
in 1910 to upwards of 200,000. He has ae 
over to the permanent fund approximate 


ilion dollars and there still re- 
et administrative fund about 
eres Smith was sae s ote 
in Sanford L. Collins Lo Be ‘ee ae 
& A. M., Toledo, O., June 18, ee 
came worshipful master 0 : 
tee fe en 1897 M.W. Grand Master = 
the Grand Lodge of Ohio. He was cr ee : 
Knight Templar in Toledo Commandery, 
K T., in 1880, becoming its eminent oo 
mander in 1887. He was elected gran 
» j iT. ; 
oe poe with | Scottish Rite 
Masonry was that of becoming a ne 
of Ohio Consistory, Cincinnati, O., in ‘ 
suary, 1882. He became a charter member 
ard Toledo Consistory when it was es- 
tablished in 1905, serving as its commander 
during the subsequent three years. oh 
Barton Smith surrendered his er ae 
his sixty-ninth year. During his life- _ 3 
he has given forty-four years of —- 
service to Masonry and has seen the or i 
7 from a relatively modest number to 
oat i now the greatest fraternal order on 
— Taken in all, in his retirement, 
Scottish Rite Masonry will miss the active 
force of one of its strongest votaries oe 
the stimulating influence of one of its 


greatest men. 


r. Edward A. Horton, chaplain 
due ee tence, preached a sermon Sat- 
“day afternoon, Sept. 17, at the South Con- 
Jtional Church, Exeter street, Boston, 
ee members of the Supreme Gonneils 
33d degree, Ancient and Accepted Scottis 
Rite Masons of the northern Masonic ues 
diction, who are attending the 109th annua’ 
mn Horton spoke on “Americanism and 
the Signs of the Times,” declared that ried 
ton did not need the sight of the bar 
auction on the Common,” to quicken ats 
erosity. He expressed belief that sucl 
ae are not necessary to awaken the civic 
consciousness of the people in this city. a sik 
He sought to impress on the members a 
the council that every individual should 
assume some share in the welfare of Te 
fellow-man if progress is to be made. He 
declared that the growth of Americanism 1s 
certain, if humanity is well organized, de- 
fining the organization of humanity as a 
desire to help others and “level up instea' 
” 
Cee ih review of the more notable 
names in Freemasonry in the United States 
in the past Dr. Horton mentioned Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln, Roosevelt, the sign: 
ers of the Declaration of Independence, the 
governors of the 13 original colonies as some 
aders. ; 
har tribute to former Vice-President 
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Thomas B. Marshall, member of the council, 
who was in the church, remarking that 
Vice-President Calvin Coolidge, a former 
Governor of Massachusetts, who succeeded 
to the Vice-Presidency, is “a thoughtful and 
generous man.” 

Members of the council, accompanied by 
their wives and ladies, under the directioh 
of Grand Marshal-General J. S. Wallace, 
marched from the Copley-Plaza Hotel to 
the church. The procession was led by 
Sovereign Grand Commander Barton Smith 
and Mrs. Smith, who were followed by 
Grand Lieutenant-Commander Leon M. 
Abbott and Mrs. Abbott. 

Rev. Dr. Frederick W. Hamilton and the 
Rev. Dr. Perry Bush, members of the coun- 
cil, assisted Dr. Horton in the services. 


An American Masonic degree was exem- 
plified Sept. 19 in Masonic Temple, Boston, 
with all the dignity and impressiveness 
that always marks such an event. The 
work, which was witnessed by many 32d 
degree Masons, was performed by the mem- 
bers of Massachusetts Consistory. 

In the audience were the grand com- 
mander and officers of the Supreme Council 
of the Scottish Rite for the Northern Ma- 
sonic jurisdiction, the members of the 33d 
degree rank and the officers of most of the 
consistories in the Northern jurisdiction. 
It was an event that had long been looked 
forward to, and the attendance was cor- 
respondingly large. 

In the past the degrees in Masonry have 
been based upon ancient historical records, 
but there has been a growing feeling that 
the Scottish Rite would mean much more 
to the order and be of much more value 
to the country at large, should some atten- 
tion be paid to the history of the United 
States. 

The new degree deals extensively with 
the early history of this country in the 
Revolutionary period and such characters 
as Boston’s Paul Revere, Washington and 
others who were prominent in those days 
were included in the portrayal of the de- 
tails of the degree. 

It is expected that Cleveland will be the 
next city for the holding of the next meet- 
ing. 

A computation of figures made shows 
that the initiates for Massachusetts in the 
various degrees are as follows: 14th, 2037; 
16th, 1891; 18th, 1862, and 32d, 1529. The 
totals for the entire district are: 14th, 
36,139; 16th, 35,900; 18th, 35,798; 32d, 
35,387. 


The conferring of the 33d honorary de- 
gree on a class of more than 166 candidates 
and the delivery of the farewell allocution 


by retiring Sovereign Grand Commander 
Barton Smith of Toledo, O., featured the 
sessions of the 109th annual meeting of the 
Supreme Council, 33d degree, Ancient and 
Accepted Scottish Rite Masons at Masonic 
Temple, Boston, September 20th last. 

The new list of Supreme Council mem- 
bers as a result of the election gives New 
England and Boston a large representation. 
The list acted on contained the names of 
more than 20 new members, of whom four 
came from Boston and five from places 
nearby. 

Commander Smith in his address, which 
preceded the election of new members, re- 
viewed the growth of the Scottish Rite 
bodies and touched on the proposed change 
of the headquarters of the council from 
Boston to New York. Regarding the organ- 
ization he said: “More than any other earth- 
ly institution, Scottish Rite Free Masonry 
depends upon the character of its member- 
ship. Unless our order is a torch-bearer 
of civilization it is nothing. I am convinced 
that our subordinate bodies have fully real- 
ized the fundamental principle, and that 
in devotion to high ideals, manly duty 
and loving kindness one to another, our 
great membership stands unchallenged by 
any just criticism.” 

Of the proposed change in headquarters 
he said: “It is obviously important that 
some convenient and easily found location 
should be found in New York city, the pres- 
ent capital of the world, where brethren 
from other countries as well as our great 
membership can meet and become acquaint- 
ed with the Supreme Council and its activ- 
ities, and it is also desirable that if possible 
such headquarters should be located in prox- 
imity to or in some direct relation with the 
general Scottish Rite activities in the bor- 
ough of Manhattan.” He sounded warning 
against “special interests and organizations 
who are taking the place of devotion to 
general public welfare.” 

“Legislative candidates,” he said, “are 
chosen without regard to the welfare of the 
nation, but wholly with reference to their 
relations to special classes or issues created 
by propagandist appeals to prejudice and 
the intense passion of human beings to gov- 
ern each other. The natural result follows 
that our legislation grows out of log rolling 
combinations of blocks and factions, and 
all discussion as to the wisdom of proposed 
laws in their effect upon the whole people 
has become academic and futile.” 

He gave notice to the council that he 
would not be a candidate for re-election as 
head of the body. “Having on the second 
Tuesday of September completed 45 years 
of ritualistic and administrative Masonic 
services,” he said, “I now most earnestly 
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request promotion to the dignity of Past 
Sovereign Grand Commander.’ : 

When the Supreme Council went into ses- 
sion in the morning, announcement was 
made that Sovereign Grand Commander J. 
Alb.xt Cameron of Montreal, Canada, of 
the Canadian Supreme Council; Past Sov- 
ereign Grand Commander Sir John Gibson 
of Canada and Alexander P. Cochrane of 
Washington, representing the Southern 
Grand Council, were in the Temple. They 
were escorted into the lodge room by a com- 
mittee from the convening council. 


The list of candidates receiving the hon- 
vary 33d degree is as follows: 


Maine—Elmor Ansel Doten, Portland; 
John Henry Merrill, Auburn; Wilmer Jud- 
son Dorman, Belfast; James Frederick Hill, 
Waterville. 


New Hampshire—John Joseph Bartlett, 
Concord; Walter Foster Norton, Nashua. 


Vermont—Peter George ‘Godfrey, Bur- 
lington; Christie Burnham Crowell, Ferris 
Robert Vaughan, Brattleboro. 


Massachusetts—Channing Harris Cox, 
Wilbur Sargent Locke, Walter Bradley 
Tripp, David Thompson Montague, Boston; 
Edson Kirk Humphrey, Donald McLennan 
Cameron, Lowell; Frank Oscar Hartwell, 
Springfield; William Nelson McLane, ua 
River; Charles Goodwin, Marblehead ; Wil- 
liam Watson Mathewson, Millers Falls. 


Rhode Island—Arthur Stevens Vaughn, 
Franklin Augustus Smith, Jr., Providence. 


New York State—James Bert Geer, 
Utica; William Andrew Rowan, New York; 
Howard Boyd Ward, Buffalo; Arthur 
Sproul Campbell, William Berrell Alexan- 
der, Brooklyn; Charles Kendrik Bhons 
Lloyd G. Thomas, Walter S. MacDonald, 
New York; George Alfred Stebbins, Water- 
town; Charles Carroll Truesdell, Sie 
Dunbar Crowell, Syracuse; _ Edgar Fred- 
erick Edwards, John Watkin Baker, Re: 
chester; Frederick Ames Ringueberg, Loe ee 
port; George Laurie Tucker, Levi aes ; 
Cooper, Henry Wayland Hill, Bu oa 
Henry Raymond Freeman, Troy; Fran ss 
Dwight Sargent, Charles Henry Johnso , 
Albany; Francis Clarke Williams, Corning; 
William Henry Hahle, Jerry Westover 
Bach, Rochester. 


New Jersey—Henry William Egner, Jr., 
Marion id Hall, Frank Elmer am 
port, Newark; David Taylor Ivins, y aed 
topher Cartlidge, Trenton; Frank 3 vy 
Silver. Haddonfield; James Henry Long, 
Charles William Grosscup. Camden. 


i , < Clyde Shirley, 
Pennsylvania — Frank Clyde Lirley 
Samuel Hiram Hadley, Sharon; William 


i Walter Scott Reynolds, 
Haniloon erie Harrison Walker, 
Dotlotanas John Henry Gano, Woodlawn: 
Dennis Ayersman Reeser, New K ens ne 
ton; Robert Fleming Rich, Woolric 5 do" 
ceph Albert Williams, St. Marys, Pa.; Jo- 

ae Frank Eberle, Westfield; Lewis i 
aan Olds, Corry; James Garfield Covey, 
Coudersport; Archibald Stewart eee 

; nuel Hilborn Drown, Erie; Ka 
ee Ebert, Scranton; Cherie 
Thomas Vanderslice, Bloomsburg; Char a 
Cornelius Schriver, Harrisburg; Walham 2: 
Joslyn Narberth; Nelson Alexander phat 
nutt. Philadelphia; Ernest LeRoy ou 
Media; James William Smith, Walter ae 
Crocker, Philadelphia; Hamilton Ross 
Smith, Lansdowne; Milton Harold Nic! pI A 
Philadelphia; Harvey Peterson Wy ie 
Harry Sylvester Evans, John Richard Hoe 

‘ts, Samuel Hough Nicholson, Harry - 
a = McLain, Eugene Le Moyne Connelly, 
Geer 5 Washington McPherson, William 
oly Wolfe, Henry Oscar Kline, Pitts- 
burgh; George Rankin, Jr., Wilkinsburg; 
Jonathan Nicholas Langham, Indians 
Henry John Davis, Clairton i. Homer A ja 
Flint Crafton; Theodore William Siemon, 


Edgewood Park. 


Delaware—William John Highfield, Wil- 
liam Henry Lewis, Wilmington. 


io—William Eagleston _Copenhaver, 
ee Stuyvesant Webb, Springfield; oka 
seph Edward McAdams, Charles Deva 
Heald, Dayton; Charles Henry _Meot™ 
Charles Wesley Ireland, Cincinnati; wb 
liam Siddal, Bellaire; Florance Eugene oa 
trell, Daniel James Caine, Toledo; Laan 
Hamilton Picking, Bucyrus; Edgar Gilber 
Robinson, Charles Frederick Scere 
Mansfield; Andrew Barclay Meldrum, Al- 
leyne Maynard Baldwin, Cleveland; Ben- 
jamin Barnes, Wakeman; Franklin Oscar 
Schoedinger, Columbus; Ernest Hurst Cher- 
rington, Westerville; John Lincoln Graham, 
Lancaster; Louis Whitfield Bragdon, Ports- 
mouth. . eae 

ichigan—Josiah Dallas Dort, ink; 
ore ‘Wellington Hand, Bay City; Louis 
Henry Fead, Newberry; David Forbes, 
Clarence Ulysses Clark, Grand Rapids; 
Seth Harold Jones, Joseph McCarty Frost, 
Lansing; Clark W. McKenzie, Kalamazeps 
Lyle George Younglove, Edgar Albert 
Guest, Frederick William Morton, Bichars 
Henry Hopson, Thomas Samuel Marriott, 
John Trix, Detroit; Hugh Alexander Me- 
Pherson, Howell. 


i r rdi vorth, Vin- 
liana—Karl Ferdinand Bosworth, 
enae Elmer Fisher Gay, Charles John 
Orbison. Frank George Laird, Edward Dan- 
iel ‘Moore, Indiannapolis; John Hazen 
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White, South Bend; Fred Stanley Hunting, 
Fred Herbert Pocock, Fort Wayne. 7 


Ilinois—William Barnum Moak, Lloyd 
Elmore Work, William Henry Dellenback, 
Jcseph Henry MacDonald, Charles John 
Borroughs, Harry Smith, Chicago; George 
Edward Carlson, Moline; Glen Frank Coe, 
Dixon; Loyal Levin Munn, Robert Frank. 
lin Koenig, Freeport; Chester Franklin 
Barnett, Edward Ulysses Henry, Peoria; 
Burke Vancil, Clarence Bennett, Spring- 
field; James Madison Gucker, William Kel- 
soa Cannady, James Clark Waddell, East 
t. Louis; Charles Lackey Bartlett, Quincy; 
Charles Dugald Boyle, Moline; Harry 
Hayes Cleveland, Rock Island; David 
Creighton, Kankekee; Lathaddeus Monroe 
Crosthwait, Clifford Boyce Hamilton, Pearl 
Cliffe Somerville, Bloomington; Carl Algot 
Hallgren, Rock Island; Otto Richard 
Schultz, James Peter Sutton, Mordecai 
Laughlin Howard, Danville. 


Wisconsin—Clarence Hill, Port Washing- 
ton; Richard Jeerson, Robert Camp, Mil- 
waukee; Frank Eugene Noyes, Marinette. 


Most Worshipful Henry D. Higgins, dis- 
trict deputy grand master of the 26th Ma- 
sonic district, assisted by Past Worshipful 
Master Walter J. Harrison, district deputy 
grand marshal, instituted Manet lodge, the 
new Masonic lodge, in Masonic Hall, City 
Square, Quincy, Friday evening, Sept. 16th. 
Members of Masonic lodges from Boston, 
Brockton, Medford and the 26th district 
were present at the ceremony. A banquet 
followed, at which speeches were made by 
the instituting officers and members of 
visiting lodges. 

Those inducted into office were: Wor- 
shipful Master, Hartley L. White; senior 
warden, George W. Brown; junior warden, 
Hiram C. Miller; secretary, Arthur Milton; 
treasurer, William Robie; chaplain, Sydney 
F. Booth; senior deacon, Ray Prout; junior 
deacon, Fred H. Nickerson; senior steward, 
W. O. Cooke; junior steward, Benjamin 
Bishop; marshal, Charles A. Ross; sentinel, 
C. Willis Garey; tyler, Lawrence E. Dun- 
ean; and organist, William E. Wallin. The 
new lodge is composed of 64 charter mem- 


bers, many of whom were former members 
of Rural lodge. 

Among the lodges represented were: 
Orphans, Hope, East Weymouth; Wessa- 
gusset, South Weymouth; Norfolk Union, 
Randolph; Delta, Braintree; and Wollaston, 


Rural, Atlantic, and Theodore Roosevelt 
of Quincy. 


Real Masonry is in the heart and con- 
Science, not in laws or forms. There is 
more Masonry in a smile, a handshake, or 
a cup of cold water than in 1,000,000 land- 
marks that ste mthe tide of human sym- 
pathy and affection. Human fellowship and 
sympathy are all that count now. 

The landmarks that human wisdom, blun- 
dering and failing has set up along the 
path have all failed to point the true way. 
Love and its expression are all that remain. 


In England, in 1813, there were over 400 


military lodges doing some very effective 
work. 


In the Masonic Homes of the United 


States 2,533 old people and 2,945 orphans 
are being cared for. 


The earliest Masonic documents that have 
been found are in the BYitish Museum, writ- 
ten in the latter half of the 14th century. 


Patrick Henry, the golden-hearted, dia- 
mond-tongued, and genuine American, was 


a Mason and an early Grand Master of 
Virginia. 


The Masonic Home, Macon, Ga., has re- 
ceived one-fifth of the endowment fund of 


$500,000. Over 100 children are being cared 
for in the home. 


The Grand Lodge of North Dakota re- 
solved that all private and parochial schools 
in that state be under the supervision of 
the public school officials. 


Modern Masonry is in a great ferment, 
and more study and research than ever is 
being given to the study of the history and 
symbolism of the order. 


LSS 
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Hadassah Chapter, No. 113, Dorchester, 
is planning to hold a fair in the banquet 
hall, Masonic Apartments, Upham’s Cor- 
ner, on Saturday, October 29. 

ae * co ca 


New Bedford Chapter, No. 49, at its 
meeting on Tuesday evening, September 13, 
witnessed the emblematic star ceremony ex- 
emplified by past officers, after which there 
was a social “get-together,” at which re- 
freshments were served and the summer 
vacation doings enjoyed again in retrospec- 
tion. 

+ a * 1 * 


Cambridge Chapter, No. 152, after a two 
months’ vacation, resumed its regular meet- 
ings on September 14. Sister Mary Monem 
and her committee provided a most enjoy- 
able entertainment. 

On Wednesday, Sept. 28, a number of 
candidates will be initiated. Visitors al- 
ways welcome. 

a ae a * 


Melrose Chapter, No. 14, enjoyed at its 
regular meeting Friday evening, Sept. 9, 
a “Neighborhood Night,” at which time a 
special program was arranged and present- 
ed. Music was furnished by the Winches- 
ter Laundry Orchestra of 20 pieces. Read- 
ings and selections in costume were pre- 
sented by Miss Molly Mildram. 

* * a 

Stoughton Chapter, No. 168, held its first 
annual inspection in Masonic Hall, Wyman 
street, Stoughton, on Monday evening, Sept. 
12. The inspecting officer was Mrs. Alice 
E. Wallace, grand matron, assisted by Mrs. 
Louise G. Crafts, P.G.M., as grand mar- 
shal. Brother Robert A. T. Nelson, was 
bass solois A home-cooked supper was 
served at 6.30 p.m. Sister Marie Rand was 
chairman of the supper committee. 

Ea * Ey * 


On Friday evening, Sept. 9, Aurora 
Chapter, No. 9, Natick, held its “Children’s 
Night.” Gertrude Allen, musical entertain- 
er for children and a trip around the world 
with Mother Goose, at which time America, 
France, Holland, China and Home Again 
Were visited in turn, was thoroughly enjoyed 
by youne and old. Refreshments were 
Served by Sisters Mae Perry and Ilione 
Bishop, chairmen. 

* * % 

The first regular mecting of the season 
of Mayflower Chapter, No. 65, East Wey- 
mouth, was held on Sept. 6th. The initiatory 


work was performed, announcement given 
of our inspection on Sept. 19, plans for a 
fair and cabaret discussed, the by-laws com- 
mittee read the proposed by-laws, resolu- 
tions on the death of Sister Mildred F. Til- 
den were passed, and much routine business 
transacted. At the close of the meeting, 
Sister Edith G. Bicknell, chairman, and 
her committee served light refreshments. 


* * * * 


Cincinnatus Chapter, No. 146, of Great 
Barrington, Mass., held its first regular 
meeting of the fall season on Tuesday even- 
ing, Sept. 6th, after a summer recess of 
two months. The attendance was large and 
considerable business was transacted. There 
were no condidates for initiation, but the 
meeting was followed by a very enjoyable 
musical and literary program, light refresh- 
ments, and a social hour, 

On July 20th the members of the chap- 
ter, with their families, were very pleas- 
antly entertained at a pienie at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Leonard R. Miller on the 
South Egremont road. 


* ‘ 


Under the auspices of Hadassah Chap- 
ter,8 O.E.S., a Scottish pageant, con- 
cert and ball was given in Convention Hall 
Friday evening, Sept. 16. The pageant, 
which is entitled, “Columbia Kisses the Star 
of the East,” was especially designed and 
composed for the occasion by Daniel Irvine 
and his sisters, the Misses Jennie and Nellie 
Irvine, assisted by members of the Eastern 
Star. There were some original costumes 
and effects in this pageant. 

This was the first of a series of entertain- 
ments to be given by Hadassah Chapter 
and preliminary to a bazaar to be held 
early in the new year. Dancing followed 
the concert. The general committee con- 
sisted of Sadie H. Lane, chairman; Mar- 
garet Cochrane, Jennie Coyle, Margaret 
Smith, Martha Perry, Ina Perry and Mrs. 
May Bishop. 

% * 

A school of instructions was held at Rut- 
land, June 22, under the direction of Sister 
Alice E, Wallace, grand matron, although 
it was a very hot day. About 100 attended, 
among the guests being Sister Louise G. 
Crafts, PG.M.;_ Sister Emily Eldridge, 
P.G.M.; Sister Lucy G. B. Colby, grand 
treasurer; Sister Annie Woodman of Mel- 
rose Chapter gave an interesting talk on 
parliamentary rules, which made some of 
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our brothers sit up and take notice. Chap- 
ters represented were Cradle Rock, Barre; 
Wachusetts, Holden; Stella, Worcester; 
Wolsomis, Webster; Ionis, North Brook- 
field; Temple, Leominster; Themis, Athol; 
Lady Emma, Fitchburg. Lunch was served 
at 4.30 p. m., when good-byes were said. 
All declared it had been an afternoon well 
spent in the work of the Order. 

* ae * * 

A lawn party, under the auspices of 
Myrtle Chapter, No. 33, Holliston, and Sim- 
mons College endowment fund, took place 
Wednesday, Aug. 23, at the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Peckham. In the 
afternoon a baby show was held, also a 
doll carriage parade. In the evening vari- 
ous attractions were on the program. 

ae % o * 

A surprise party was tendered to Sister 
Ada E. Baldwin, past matron of Mansfield 
Chapter, No. 133, by the 1920-1921 officers 
on Tuesday evening, Sept. 6th, at the home 
of Sister Lida T. Day, the present worthy 
matron. Sister Baldwin received gifts. A 
collation was served and a general social 
and good time followed. 

* * ak * 

Granite Chapter, No. 43, Milford, was 
officially visited on Tuesday evening, Sept. 
G6, by the deputy grand matron, Sister Kittie 
K. Fisher, assisted by Sister Elizabeth Hook, 
deputy grand marshal, She was attended 
by an honor suite of past matrons of Gran- 
ite Chapter. There was a banquet served 
and an inspection of the work followed. 

i we * * 

The first annual official inspection of 
Stoughton Chapter, No. 168, was held in 
Masonic Hall, Stoughton, on Monday even- 
ing, Sept. 12, by Sister Alice E. Wallace, 
grant matron, assisted by Sister Louise G. 
Crafts, P.G.M. and grand marshal. A de- 
licious home supper was served at 6.30, 
after which the degrees were conferred up- 
on a class of candidates. In addition to 
the grand officers present, the chapter was 
honored by having many past grand ma- 
trons and patrons presents, who spoke in 


flattering terms of the work done by the of- 
ficers. 


he Es Ey 


Hannah Shaw Chapter, No. 147, served 
a genuine old-fashioned clambake on Sat- 
urday, August 27, ina delightful pine grove 
at Carver. The day was perfect and the 
dinner, consisting of clams, fish. sausage, 
sweet potatoes, corn, brown bread, coffee 
and watermelon, was perfect also. A com- 
mittee consisting of the worthy matron, 
Sister Hattie P. Grant, Worthy Patron 
George Knox, Sisters Phinney, Hewitt, 
White, Hamilton, Knox, and several of the 
good brothers, served us most generously. 


Full justice was done by all to this feast. 
The proceeds are to be donated toward the 
purchase of a floor rug. The tables were 
decorated by Sister White, the flowers after- 


ward being sent to the hospital at Middle- 
oro. 


oI a te 


Pilgrim Chapter, No. 89, Whitman, is 
fortunate in having a writer of such ability 
as Sister Helen G. Bonney. The following 
is copied from the September meeting no- 
tice: 

MIZPAH 


“May these September days be rich with 
ministry of cheer; : 

In hours when fading leaf and flower 
herald that Autumn’s near. 

Zealous each one, as those brave men, three 

: hundred years ago; 

Pilgrims who could in this new world, such 
dauntless courage show. 

A covenant now, oh, Lord, as then should 
strong and lasting be, 

Holy the spirit that must watch between 
our Souls and Thee.” 

* % 


Sachem Rock Chapter, No. 140, East 
Bridgewater, held its annual lawn party 
Wednesday, August 17, afternoon and even- 
ing, at the H. L. Moorehouse estate on Ply- 
mouth street, near the famous rock from 
which the chapter derives its name. The 
affair was under the direction of the worthy 
matron, Sister Emma Keith, and she was 
assisted by a committee from the chapter. 
The various departments were in the care 
of the following: Quilt, Sister H. L. Moore- 
house; candy, Sister Esther Moorehouse; 
fancy, Sister Harriet de Chambeau and 
Sister Annie Curtis; supper, Brother W. 
B. Bannerman, W.P.; children’s, Sister 
Gertrude Richards. One of the features of 
the afternoon was the children’s parade, 
in which prizes were awarded I. I. Rich- 
mond, Jr., Frances E. Richmond, Emmie 
Keith and Clayton Campbell. The affair 
closed with a band concert in the evening. 
Among the guests were representatives 
from the chapters in this vicinity. A good 
sum was realized. 


9 


* * * 
Jessamine Chapter, No. 75, Gardner, held 
its inspection on Friday evening. Septem- 
ber 9. Sister Alice M. Abbott, deputy 
grand matron, assisted by Sister Florence 
L. MeNutt, deputy grand marshal, were 
the inspecting officers. A banauet was 
served by the brothers at 6.30, after which 
a reception was given to the grand officers 
present and the past matrons and patrons 
of the chapter. The chapter was honored 
by having its grand matron, Sister Alice 
E. Wallace; grand patron, Bro. Albert A, 
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Thomas, and _ the beloved past grand ma- 
tron, Sister Melissa E. Cook, in the line. 
The work was well rendered by the officers, 
under Sister G. Harwood, worthy matron, 
and was deserving of the complimentary 
remarks made by the grand officers. The 
hall was beautifully decorated and was 
filled to its capacity by members and vis- 
itors. The Lotus Quartet gave many selec- 
tions during the degrees, adding much to 
the beauty of the initia 


Sister Margaret Moody had charge of the 
basket in which were deposited the bags. 
When opened, to our surprise, the chapter 
had the honor of several of its members 
who apparently were one hundred years old. 
Games were played, a guessing contest 
which furnished much amusement, a hoopla 
table outside kept the children in good 
spirits. Lunch was served at 9 o'clock, 
and at 10.30 lights were put out and all 
departed for home well satisfied to repeat 
the same another year. ; 


Quincey Chapter, No. 38, held its first fall 
meeting on September 5th, with a goodly 
number of members present. Several ap- 
plications were received. Plans were made 
to hold a fair in October. The chapter is 
to be inspected by the grand matron on 
October 8rd. 

It is with regret that we have to report 
the passing of our beloved past. patron, 
Bro. George H. Field. He was indeed a 
faithful and beloved star in the chapter 
and we shall miss him. 


Farewell, dear friend, such lives as thine 

Have not been lived in vain, — 

But shed an influence, rare, divine, 

On those who here remain. 

The regular meeting of Crystal Chapter, 
No. 36, held on June ards opened an 5.30 

- m. After the regular business, a large 
axe of candidates were initiated. At 8.15 
a reception was given in honor of Brother 
Clesson §. Curtis, P.P., and grand sentinel, 
with the grand officers and deputies of 
1921, in the receiving line. ; 

Brother Curtis was presented a ring 
from Crystal Chapter, beautiful flowers 
from the officers, a silver belt buckle from 
Malden Chapter, and a gold knife from the 
Matrongs and Patrons Club of 1920. Bro. 
Curtis acknowledged all in a most gracious 
manner, A delightful entertaiment  fol- 
lowed, after which a delicious lunch was 
served by the past matrons and patrons 
of Crystal Chapter. 

The inspection of Crystal Chapter oceurs 
at the next regular meeting, Sept. 22. Sis- 
ter Jane Gray Pazzant, grand conductress 
and deputy matron, and Sister Rose A. 

Little, deputy grand marshal. 


On Tuesday evening, July With, Bennie 
Putnam Chapter, 0.H.S., ce one me 
seventh anniversary in a socla Ways Apc 
member was given a card to which w 
tied a small silk bag, with the following 
verse: ; 

ere ue ucptiven Wovens 

This birthday party is given : 

It is something novel although: nok new; 

We send you each a little se 

Please either send or bring it ba aoe 

With as many cents as years ypu anes 

We know the number shall never be to as, 

The brothers will give you something 

at . . Pe 

Our Spast matrons will furnish a social 

So Sete datunn Chapter, with greeting 

st hearty, ; A 

Heels save you'll attend our birthday 


party. s ri 


e official inspection of Orion Chapter, 
$6. Lie wee held in Odd Fellows Hall, he 
day evening , Sept. 16th. The mee ing 
opened at six o’clock, with Sister Bene - * 
Aldrich, worthy matron, and Bro, sry 
B. Stevenson, worthy patron, presiding. ab 
6.30 p. m. the meeting was adjourned Rc ne 
supper was served in the Unitarian Cc bes 
to 155 members and guests. The mee aq 
re-convened at 8 o’e ock, with 250 nea 
The grand matron, Sister Alice E. Wa ace, 
and the past grand matron, Sister eke 
Crafts, grand marshal, were inbred ace 
The grand matron was presented Ra ie 
bouquet of her favorite flowers, phelia 
roses, and the grand marshal, with one = 
Columbian roses. Each of these sisters 
was also presented with a bottle of hs 
nut’s rose perfums, which they aekno Ws 
edged in a very pleasing way. The moun 
of inspection was followed by the pire 
tion of four candidates. Guests were a 
ent from Woonsocket, Upton, MWHIHNGYE 
Milford, Westboro, West Medway, Sout i 
bridge, and Webster. Among the eee 
guished guests were Bro. Stephen Doug a 
of Woonsocket, past grand patron of Hho 
Island; Sister Henrietta Broadbent : 
Woonsocket, past grand matron of Bode 
Island; and Sister Ada Murdock Hill 0 
Southbridge, past grand Martha. 


x * * 


IN MEMORIAM 
Aug. 21, 1845 — Aug. 11, 1921 

It is with a profound sense of deep sorrow 
and of loss that we record the passing of 
our esteemed Brother Granville C. Fiske, 
past patron and past grand patron, who 
was called home from his earthly labors 

August 11, 1921. _ 
By his untiring zeal for the principles 
of our order he had endeared himself to 
all. Our brother was a charter member 
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of Olive Branch Chapter, also one of its 
oldest members, and had served this chap- 
ter as first worthy patron, and being at the 
time of his death senior past grand patron 
of the Grand Chapter, Order of the Eastern 
Star of Massachusetts. 

While we bow in humble submission to 
the will of Him Who doeth all things well, 
as a chapter we mourn our loss, and extend 
fraternal love and sympathy to the mem- 
bers of the bereaved family. 

In token of loving remembrance of our 
late brother, it is hereby recommended that 
this memorial be read ‘at the first regular 
meeting of our chapter, that a copy be pre- 
sented the bereaved family, a copy be spread 
upon the records of Olive Branch Chapter, 
a copy be sent to the New England Crafts- 
man, and that the charter an djewels of 
our chapter be draped in mourning for a 
period of three months. 

Full of years and honors our brother 
has been gathered to his fathers, and the 
places he loved and filled so long and so 
honorably will know him no more, forever, 


“Sleep on, dear friend, a life like thine 
Has not been lived in vain, 
But holds an influence, rare, divine 
On him tthat still remains.” 
Sister Lucy D. Thayer, P.M. 
Sister Mabel A. Lowe. 
Brother Henry C. Burnham. 
Memorial Committee of Olive 
Branch Chapter, No. 12, Order 
of Eastern Star. 
Ashland, Mass., Sept. 7, 1921. 


Funeral services were held at Ashland 
August 11th in the Congregational Church 
for Granville Clark Fiske, past commander 
of Massachusetts Department, G.A.R., and 
grand patron, O.E.S., 1887-88. A large 
delegation from North Star Lodge, A.F. & 
A.M., of which Bro. Fiske was past mas- 
ter, together with members of Masonic 
fraternities from out of town, marched 
in a body to the home on Concord street 
and then to the church. The church was 
filled. 

Rev. John B. King: of Hopkinton, depart- 
ment chaplain of Massachusetts G.A.R., 
conducted the service, Several selections 
were rendered by a Boston quartet. At the 
close of the service members of the Ma- 
sonic fraternities and Olive Branch Chap- 
ter, O.E.S., marched with the procession 
to Wildwood Cemetery, where burial was 
in the family lot. The ritualistic service 
of the Masons was conducted at the grave 
with selections by the quartet. The bearers 
were these members of Maj. Allen Shepard 
Camp, S. of V.; Chester W. MacNear, 
Frank Austin, John Chellis, William F. 
Frankland and Fred Stone, 


Among the organizations represented 
were delegations from North Star Lodge, 
A.F, & A.M.; Olive Branch Chapter, 
O.E.S.; C.C. Phillips Post 14, Hopkinton; 
Maj. E. F. Fletcher Post 9, Milford; J. G. 
Foster Post 163, Framingham; Gen. Wads- 
Worth Post 63, Natick; Burnside Post 142, 
Saxonville; George H, Ward Post 10, Wor- 
cester; Francis Gould Post 36, Arlington; 
Arthur Briscoe Post, Westboro; Col. Pres. 
cott Post 18, of which Mr. Fiske was com- 
mander; Col. Prescott WRG. §; Alpha 
Lodge, A.F, & A.M,, Framingham; Mid- 
dlesex Lodge, A.F. & A.M., Farmingham 
Center; John Warren Lodge, Hopkinton; 
Concord Royal Arch Chapter of Framing- 
ham; Natick Commandery, Kurs Aleppo 
Temple, Mystic Shrine; Framingham Lodge 
of Elks; Summit Chapter, O.E.S., Hop- 
kinton, and members of the Massachusetts 
Fire Chiefs’ Club from Salem, Lynn, Cam- 
bridge, Wellesley, Natick, Framingham, 
Newton, Waltham and Peabody. Members 
of Daughters of Veterans of Framingham 
and W.R.C. 170 were also present, to- 
gether with Past Department Commander 

enney of Massachusetts G.A.R., and 
Wilfred Wetherbee of Newton, assistant 
quartermaster general. Department Pres, 
Mrs. Ella P. Long of Massachusetts 
W.R.C. and Mrs, Nellie Libby, chairman 


of department relief committee, were also 
precent. 


* * 


One of the pleasantest events that has 
eccurred in Mayflower Chapter, No. 65, took 
place on Saturday, Aug. 20, when about 80 
members and guests journeyed by auto to 
Scituate Sand Hills, the summer home of 
Sister Amelia I. Severance, P.M., and 
Brother Severance, to enjoy their hospital- 
ity for the afternoon and evening. After 
a merry ride of an hour the destination was 
reached—an attractive cottage fronting on 
Scituate Harbor. Upon arriving, some im- 
mediately seized the opportunity to take 
a swim, while others lent dignity to the 
occasion by “oceupying boxes” (or barrels) 
and looking on, By the time the harbor was 
So crowded with the party there was no 
room for anybody else, some grew Weary 
of the water, and the sports began. The 
men had a grand chance to show off in a 
tug-of-war, and didn’t they tug! But they 
didn’t have anything on the girls when they 
took their turn at it. With Mrs. Dorothy 
Brown, M.W., and Mrs. Evelyn G. Brown, 
A.M., captains, and with both sides pretty 
evenly matched, it was a case of tug, and 
tug; then tug some more. But at last, after 
a frantie pull on the part of the worthy 
matron and her crew, they succeeded jn 
dragging the other side over the line, amid 
the applause of the crowd. There were ball- 
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throwing contests for men and women, and 
running matches, the worthy patron, Bro. 
Charles H. Locke, winning in that for the 
men, Sister Gertrude MacCauley, P.M., 
carrying off the laurels for “our plump sis- 
ters,” and Alice W. Merrill, P.M., winning 
the 50-yard dash for the lightweights. Sis- 
ter Merrill also won the hobble race, which 
created much laughter, especially on the 
part of the cop, who kept with us either 
because he thought the party needed watch- 
ing or else because he couldn’t tear him- 
self away from the fun. Guess "twas for 
both reasons. After the sports a box lunch 
was enjoyed, supplemented with steamed 
clams, hot coffee, raspberry punch, and 
watermelon on the part of the committee, 
and sand galore! At dusk the hilarious 
bunch bade farewell to Brother and Sister 
Severance and started homeward, feeling 
that Bro. Henry Brown, P.P., and his com- 
mittee of men, should be congratulated on 
the lovely time, the memory of which will 
linger long in our minds. 
* * * * 


Roslindale Chapter, No. 104, O.E.S., 
opened its fall work Wednesday evening, 
Sept. 7th. It was voted to give $100 to the 
War Memorial Fund for the memorial in 
the local park. A committee was appointed 
with Fremont S. Eggleston, Jr., as chair- 
man, to confer with the officers of the 
Masonic Building Association in regard to 
accepting a $4450 organ, which the chapter 
is presenting to the new Masonic Temple. 
Announcement that the temple is to be 
completed by January 1st, 1922, and the 
work is two weeks ahead of schedule, was 
a pleasing subject for the members to dis- 
cuss, as the new quarters will be one of 
the finest in the city. The degree work was 
conferred upon ten candidates, after which 
an entertainment was given by Miss Norma 
S. Turney of West Roxbury, who has a very 
pleasing voice and manner, captivating all 
by a well chosen selection of songs, accom- 
panied by the chapter’s accomplished 
pianist, Erdine Tredenwick Oedell. Miss 
Mildred Jelley of Worcester held the mem- 
bers’ close attention while she read a num- 
ber of delightful selections. Refreshments 
were served in the banquet hall, bringing 
to a close a most enjoyable evening. 


CRAFTSMAN 


Some of the most wonderful things in 
this world of ours are incidental things, not 
the recognized and established types or 
classes. They flourish in an atmosphere 
all their own, neither aggressing upon their 
neighbors nor giving offense in any form. 
They flourish where there is a place for 
them. Otherwise they perish, crowded out 
by the harsher and hardier creations. 

The violet will always give way to the 
burdock. 

% tk * * 

The Eastern Star, in its proper sphere 
as the handmaid of Masonry, has not pro- 
faned the landmarks but has brightened and 
polished them by love and devotion that they 
have been breathed in its flowers and its 
associations. Yet it is not Masonry itself 
or any part of it, a fungas growth, if you 
will, on the great body of th ecraft. 

* Eg Eo Pa 


LET THERE BE LIGHT 


“Darkness was upon the face of the deep.” 
—The Bible. 
Jehovah said, “Let there be Light”— 
Chaotic darkness felt His might 
And forever fled away: 
Then mighty seas, and mountains bold 
Outlined became in blue and gold, 
And as night’s curtain backward rolled 
Stars hailed in song, “THE DAY.” 


“Gross darkness was upon the peoples.” 
—The Bible. 
Christ Jesus said, “I am the Light”— 
The “Prince of Darkness” took to flight 
To Hades winged his way. 
Bars dull of hearing the “Good News” 
heard, 
And torpid minds illumined, stirred; 
Blind eyes which opened at His word 
Rejoiced to see “THAT DAY.” 


“Let your Light so Shine.”—The Bible. 
Then let us strive with all our might 
To bring to men bereft of sight 

“The TRUE LIGHT” while we may; 
Help those who most desire “MORE 
LIGHT”; 
Place them “ERECT” as men of might, 
Remove the “VEIL,” set their “Steps” 
right 
“Facing” “THE RISING DAY.” 


John Hobart Egbert, D.D., 32°. 


SIS? 
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Learn Movie Acting 
Courses Include: 

Dramatic Art 
Moving Picture History 
Impersonations 
Characterization 
Make-Up, Horseback Riding 
Dancing, Swimming, Etc. 
Send for Year Book 


COLLEGE OF THE SPOKEN WORD 
D. M. STALEY, Ph.D., L.L.B., Pres. 
Telephone 3102 — Brookline, Mass. 


Down and Wool Puffs 


To Order and Recovered 


Samples and Prices on Request 


HACO MILLS CO. 
711 BOYLSTON ST., Cor. Exeter 
Phone B.B. 9741 BOSTON, MASS. 


School of Expression 
Boston 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., Litt, D., President 


The oldest and best equipped School 
of the Spoken Word in the world. 


Catalogue on applicatior 


PIERCE HALL, 301 PIERCE BLDG. 
COPLEY SQUARE 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


Unitarian 
FOR PARISH WORKERS 


Religious training for church, Sunday-school and 
community service, Diploma course two years. 
athe sous arranged for special students. 
ible extension lectures. Moderate expenses. Open 
Monday, October 10. u 


For particulars address the Dean, 
Miss Harriet E. Johnson, 
S.T.B., A-M. 


33 WEST CEDAR STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Mrs. Hellen P. Hadley 
P. D. G. Matron 


Manufacturer of O. E. S. Regulation Regalias, 
Altars, Ballot Boxes, Batons, Gavels, Bible Marks, 
Gems of Songs, Jewels Furnished and Repaired, 
Masonic Aprons of all Bodies, Sole owner of O. 
E. S. Woven Floor Rug. : 

No. 1 Bulfinch, Cor. Court Street 

The Albany Rooms 14-15 
Telephone Hay. 2443-J, Boston 


WHEN YOU THINK 


OF PLACING AN ORDER FOR 
STATIONERY 
ENGRAVING 
PRINTING 
or OFFICE SUPPLIES 


THINK OF 
DAMON’S “srtiontes 


7 Pemberton Sq., Boston 


The Ideal Shop 


Coats—Suits 
Dresses 


and Skirts made of the best and 
newest materials, at reasonable 
prices. Ten per cent discount to 
teachers. Large sizes a specialty, 


Na 


MRS. MORSE 


Room 817 59 Temple Place 


Boston 


S| 
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COLONIAL UPHOLSTERY & DRAPERY CO. 


UPHOLSTERES and INTERIOR DECORATORS 
Manufacturers of 
High-Grade 

UPHOLSTERED 
FURNITURE 


Cushions, Mattresses, 
Draperies, Hangings 
and Slip Covers 
Made io Order 


854 WASHINGTON ST. 
Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Beach 1982 


DIAMONDS and JEWELRY 


For Diamonds, Old Gold GEORGE A. BARRON 
CASH Silver and Piatinum 
PA Broken Jewelry, Silverware OPTOMETRIST 
an ones 
Room 227 27 SCHOOL ST. 59 TEMPLE PLACE Suite 1100 


WANTED 


MASTER MASONS in every City and Town in Massachusetts, who are 
free from chronic troubles and under 55 years of age to become members 
of the UNITED MASONIC HEALTH AND ACCIDENT ASSOCIA- 
TION, 168 Bridge St., Springfield, Mass. As we confine our membership 
to Masons only, we have the very best men obtainable. For that reason 
we can issue a very liberal policy and higher rating than most other 
Health and Accident Companies give. 


The price of our policy is only $12 a year, or $3 a quarter. 


Write for particulars 


United Masonic Health & Accident Assn. Inc. 


Hon. Albert E. Taylor, President 
Nelson H. Davis, Secretary 


Home Office: 168 Bridge Street hae Springfield, Mass. 


FRANK S. STORY, Optometrist 
@ > HENRY E. A LSTERLUND Formerly of 47 Winter St.—Now With 
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Contains no Molasses, Glucose 
or Any Other Adulterant or Pret 
servative of Any Kind. 


Avoid 


Tel. Haymarket 549 


ebb ebbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbbebelbbeebbibbtee 


ps 


E RECEIVE THE LATEST 
in Millinery 


Foreign and Domestic 


Each week through 


the season 


Mme. Pauline 


Ladies Hatter 


215 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 


Telephone 52734 Beach 


yp 
£ 
* 
£ 
£ 
£ 
t 
: 
+ 
| 
: 
: 
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gy SUDBURY Mait Extract 


Absolutely 


Put up in sanitary improved Guseai jar ONLY 
Wholesome---Satisfying---Pleasing 
PRICE $1.35 THE JAR 


With four ounces choice hops, $1.50 


(BY PARCEL POST PREPAID) 


substitutes SUdbury Malt Products Co. 


74 Sudbury St., 


efter bedded bebebedebe bettie deobedobedfndetnbdednbfedellnbeelnbredeadntree 


+f 
Gi 
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Insist on 
Getting 
Sudbury 
Boston 14, Mass. 


1 siadencaannemibnaudiiaiaaueeleeiasiaas 


3B 


12 BEACH STREET 
, ; 


French Table d’ Hote 


LUNCHEON 


11.30 to 2.30 


DINNER 


5to9 P.M. 


A LQa Carte All Dap 


Masonic Banquets Solicited 


a 
: Restaurant 
| Dreyfus 


65c 
$1.35 
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YOUR VALUABLES ARE SAFE 


from Fire and Theft if deposited in a box in our Modern Burglar Proof Safe Deposit 


Vaults. The cost is small. 


SECURITY SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
30 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 


‘im. IN WASORRY. | A. E. QUICK 


When in need of things 
Undertaker 


‘*Masonic’’ you instinct- 
»\ ively think of ‘‘MACOyY’s” 
CAREFUL ATTENTION TO ALL 
DETAILS IN OR OUT OF CITY 


—for years the recognized 
NG headquarters for Masonic 
A NG Publications, Lodge Sup- 
plies, Jewelry, Aprons, 
Regalia, Monitors, etc. 


: Free catalogues on ap- 204-206 So. Common St., Lynn, Mass. 
Fob. No. 4051. 25 cts. lication. 
Oxydized or Bronze: v Telephones 594-J 
MACOY PUBLISHING & MASONIC SUPPLY CO. Res. 594-M 


45, 47, 49 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 


Established 1848 Open Day and Night 
Telephones: B. B. 8100-8101 


A. L. EASTMAN CO., Inc. 
Hurnishing WUndertakers 
838 Beacon St. Corner of Arundel St. Boston 


OD 


HN 
= 


TMT! 


IN 


ROOFING 
7? YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE 


In RENEWING and 
REPAIRING of All 
Kinds of LEAKY ROOFS. 


mM 


LTT 


MMM 


Only First-class Work Done and Charges as 
Reason as Consistent with the Best of 


Workmanship Cityand Out-of-Town Service |= 
CAREFUL ESTIMATES and EXPERT Offices, Chapels and Warerooms |53 
ADVICE gladly given. BOSTON—BROOKLINE EB 

E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. LACAN 


75 Pitts Street, Boston, 14, Mass. 
Telephone Haymarket 3700 


ESTABLISHED 58 YEARS TELEPHONE, DORCHESTER 2010-2011 


R. & E. F. GLEASON, Undertakers 


All arrangements carefully made. _ First-class service 
Auto Equipment for Local and Out-of-Town Use. Auto Hearses. 


335 WASHINGTON STREET, near Harvard, DORCHESTER DISTRICT 


As an advertising medium 
The New England Craftsman is unsurpassed 
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ALL SUPPLIES 


For All 
MASONIC 
BODIES 


Knights Templar 
Uniforms 
ShrineCostumes 
and Fez 


O. E. S. Chapter 
REGALIA AND 
SUPPLIES 


Separate Catalogs 
for each branch 
free on request 


The Henderson-Ames Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Tel. 2395-J Bowdoin 


the Umbrella Hospital 


ARTHUR W. WOODEST, Manager 
Formerly with R. M. Lilley 


Umbrellas and Parasols Covered and 
Repaired 
Canes Mounted in Any Style 


11 ELM STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 
Between Hanover and Washington Streets 


THE SAVOY 


European Plan 


Savoy Company Inc., Lessee 


455 Columbus Avenue 
BOSTON 


GEO. F. KIMBALL, Treas. 


Incorporated 


Fire, Liability, Marine, General 
Insurance 


POLICIES—Drawn accurately for each case. 
RATES—Lowest obtainable for everyone. 
LOSSES—Paid without delay or quibbling. 


We Have Saved Thousands 
for Old and New Clients 


87 Kilby Street Tel. Fort Hill 6320-6326 


ROBERT BURLEN 


Book and Pamphlet Binder and Paper Ruler 
156 Pearl Street Boston, Mass. 


ROBERT BURLEN & A. H. BURLEN 
Telephone, Main 3077 or 3078 


Plumbing — Supplies 
HEATING and 
LIGHTING 

Boston Plumbing 
and Lighting 
Supply Co. 


Near North Station : 
145-147 Portland Boston, (14) Hay. 4100-4101 


Wildey 
Savings Bank 


52 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 


Robert E. Stone & Co. 


Money deposited on or before 


Oct. 15 


Will draw interest from that date. 


SEND FOR 


“BANKING BY MAIL” 
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Shee eee 
SIGN OF 'YHE BIG TEA KETTLE sic ee vi be: DERM ONDE : W d e d : Established 1842 
—————— Smith Patterson Co. JEWELR Machinists’ and Manufacturers’ 
ORIENTAL TEA CO. A. SCHMALZ oodside seas i 
L p t a bh A. - SCHM L e Machinery, Electrical Goods 
mporters. obbers Automobile Accessories 
: Clock Shop S 
Coffee Roasters, Fine Teas, Coffees ervice 
ffee Making A) 41 WINTER STs: BOSTON, MASS. A. J. WILKINSON & CO. 
and Coffee Making Apparatus Room 606 - Tel. Beach 2862 Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 
east A WV 
Hot Coffee in Tanks Watch, cee and peepee Repatring— — represents aie recep cae Bt. 
pnts iming and Repeating Clocks a Specia < N 
17 BRATTLE ST., Crawford House Building, BOSTON in th e BORON Bice Miers 
THE BEST WORK IN THREE NATIONS highest 
Wood Heel and Turn Work degree Goodenough & Russell 
° e ry - == = 
National Shoe & Repair Co. the ultimate HEAVY ouR 
= ° BEEF 
Eee sina in FANCY SPECIALTY 
Parcel Post a Specialty Will Remodel Any Style Shoes ee ao 
Send in a Pair and be Convinced luxurious coat GAN BUT SR aR 
13 Otis Street — 94 Arch Street Tel. Fort Hill 4066 
motor BOSTON, MASS. 
road-travel— t ata cegiatiiaaia 
maximum safety 3 i 
at : aN 63 
: FISH 
° . eo , 
minimum cost : Com pany & 
. fs BOSTON, : 
consistent s MASS. : 
wi Sold only in the 
th its S best stores : 
of Seaenanenexenenenevarsnanenenanes 
unquestioned ——————  ———— 
3 Blue Lodge Aprons 
pre eminen V) coltars, Jewels. Jewelry 
Folks may say this about your house, if you keep it well ce ps nor ‘ 
painted. You not only add to its beauty, but more import- Eastern Star Regalla 
ant, protect the surface from rot and decay. “er Shrine Fez 
; je Gollarsiend Jewels 
Lucas Tinted Gloss Paint W d id ) . Regalia Repalrea 
will “save the surface” and Beantity ue the naete time. It ooaside fotor Livery “Sr anline wade tape irinas ate cnet Seca 
is real economy to use it, because of its long life and great ‘ Nosl6 Lambslin Anton: scles ere 8 oo oven $16.00. 
aa EE Ele Ss Baestol THE BOSTON. REGALIA CO 
See the LUCAS dealer in your locality X Telephone Beach 5130-5131 + 387 Washington St., opp. Franklin St. BOSTON, MASS. 
E |S Gold 2509 Silk U. S. Flag 424 = 544 feet. Pole, 
a pageele tease 50 cents Eagle with STAND $25.00 up 
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COMMANDERIES | w. pavipson 


and 
SIR KNIGHTS 


who contemplate the 
purchase of Uniforms 
will find it to their 
advantage to write 
PETTIBONE’S for 
UP TO DATE 
prices before placing 
their contracts. Petti- 
bone furnishes Stand- 
ard Regulation Uni- 
forms for every State 
in the Union. 

You deal direct with 
the MANUFACT- 
URER, saving all 
“middlemen” profits. 


PETTIBONE’S 


CINCINNATI 


PETERS 


“The Furrier”’ 


FURS 


Repaired 
Remodeled 


Lowest Prices 


31 West Street 
Boston — Mass. 


Practical 
Furrier 


Formerly with 
Martin Bates & Sons 


Furs Relined, Repaired 
and Re-dyed 


Seal and Persian Made Over 
to Latest Fashions 


Chauffeur Fur Coats Repaired 
and Relined 


Raw Furs Bought 
Fur Garments Made to order 


175 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


*TATIONERY 
ne S HOP 


8 MILK STREET 
The Store where QUALITY COMES FIRST 
Blank Books 


Loose Leaf Devices 
Birthday Cards and Booklets 
Printing and Engraving 
We know How ( 


Hill - Smith The STATIONERY 
& Co. 8 Milk St. Boston 


MANSION HOUSE ice | 
CREAM COMPANY 


ICE CREAM AND ICES 


The purest, smoothest and finest flavored 
ice cream on the market. Shipped to all 
parts of the New England States. Best 
dealers sellit. You are invited to visit the 
most up-to-date plant in New England. 


East Cambridge Mass. 
Telephone Cambridge 373 ‘ 
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Viking Tires 
Cord and Fabric 


Both Oversize and Made on Same 


Equipment 


Quality Unsurpassed 


E. P. SANDERSON CO. 
AMASA HARRINGTON 


Manager Tire Dept. 


Third, Binney and Munroe Streets 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


P. O. Box 5821, Boston 


Telephone Cambridge 6000 


SPECIAL PRICES to readers of this advertisement 
Ask for Mr. Harrington 


Apples— 


direct from the tree to your 
table by Uncle Sam’s parcel 
post. insured. 100 choice 
Baldwins—crisp, clean selec- 
ted apples with the tang and 
flavor of the orchard right 
on them, direct to your door. 
for $3.00—cash with order. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Buy direct and save the 
middleman’s and_ grocer’s 
profit. Orders filled in order 
of their receipt. 


Chestnut Manor Orchards 
HARRY BLANCHARD, Mgr. 


SANDWICH - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mlle. LEMAUD, Ine, 


(Formerly Lydia Marshall) 
367 BOYLSTON ST., Room 201 


Summer Shop 
MAGNOLIA, MASS. 


IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 


Exclusive 
Millinery 


Phone Back Bay 3555 


Represented by HELENE 
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Introducing Dr. George Swett 


Dr. Swett, the originator of the now famous Dr. Swett’s Root Beer, 
was 90 years old February 22, 1921. This picture, showing him 


enjoying a glass of his favorite beverage, was tuken one month 
later, in March. 


There are upwards of forty bottlers in New England and a large 


number of other dstributors, who are licensed to sell Dr. Swett’s 
Root Beer. 


It is the best article of the character produced; made from. roots, 
barks and herbs, it is 


PURE — WHOLESOME — REFRESHING — SATISFYING. 
Keep it in your home. Buy it at the soda-fountain. 


Ask for and insist on having Dr. Swett’s, The Original Root Beer 


Dr. SWETT ROOT BEER, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE - BOSTON 


